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A DEAD CITY OF THE RENAIS- And no more lovers starry-eyed for love 


SANCE. 


The silence of long centuries of sleep 
Broods with closed eyes and lips that 
may not sing, 
And lizards through its quiet byways 
creep— 
The city, beautiful at evening. 


No glorious ladies walk there at the 
noon, 
The cold sea beats and murmurs at 
its gate, 
It is most wonderful beneath the moon, 
And in the haggard morning desolate. 


There is no sentinel about the wall, 
The great gates, broken in the flying 
press 
Hang loose and rust; none seek when 
shadows fall 
The pale Madonna without hands to 
bless, 


Who no more guards the city of her 
name 
Since the dark night a thousand 
times recalled, 
When dream-like from the hills the 
alarum came, 
And the great altar lost its emerald. 


In every palace, empty of delight, 
The jealous mosses canker on the 
walls, 
The solemn moonlight every silver 
night 
Starkly on each forsaken bastion 
falls. 


The lute-strings have been silent many 
a year, 
There is no sound of music in the 
street— 
When the noontide grew clamorous 
with fear, 
And suddenly were stayed the danc- 
ing feet, 


Red strife laid all the pleasaunce deso- 
late, 
And singing poets sought the ar- 
morer; 
Ladies, with fingers white and delicate, 
Laid by their gold and scarlet and 
miniver; 


Watched the sun set in rose and 


amethyst 
Beyond the sea; but clarions shrilled 
above, 
And iron clamored about them as 
they kissed. 
The dreaming midnight set a slum- 
b’rous hush 
Upon the slain men sleeping in the 
street; 
Over their heads the grass grew thick 
and lush, 
The wild red poppies covered up 
their feet. 
The painted glories moulder from the 
walls; 
Strange jewels, curiously carven for 
delight, 


The silver dust obscures; at intervals, 
Bats, like the shadow of death, ob- 


scure the night. 
BE. T. 


The Academy. 





ON RAPHAEL’S ARCHANGEL 
MICHAEL. 


From out the depths of crocus-colored 
morn, 
With rush of wings, the young Arch- 
angel came, 
And diamond spear; and leapt, as 
leaps a flame, 
On Satan, where the light was scarcely 


born; 
And roll’d the sunless Rebel, bruised 
and torn, 
Upon the earth’s bare plain, in dust 
and shame, 
Holding awhile his spear’s suspended 
aim 
Above the rayless head in radiant 
scorn. 
So leaps within the soul on Wrong or 
Lust 
The Warrior Angel whom we deem 
not near, 


And rolls the rebel impulse in the dust, 
Scathing its neck with his triumphal 
tread, 
And holding high his bright coercing 
spear 
Above its inexterminable head. 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 
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The Situation in India. 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 


Recent events have directed serious 
attention to Indian affairs. It is well 
that the grave conditions with which 
Governments in India have recently 
had to deal should be known at home, 
and that the natural consequences of 
the language, sometimes abusive and 
sometimes seditious, in which some 
writers and speakers indulge, should be 
recognized. At the same time, it is 
not in the interest of India that the 
attention of people at home should be 
drawn to her concerns by crimes char- 
acterized by. cruelty. and ungrateful 
folly. This must tend to suspicion of 
and contempt for the Indian peoples; 
and it is to the credit of Englishmen 
that their justice and commonsense 
have overcome this tendency, and that 
there has been so little of harsh gen- 
eralization and unjust judgment. It is 
no doubt largely due to Lord Morley’s 
influence, and to the confidence reposed 
in him, that the English public and 
Press have abstained from any exhibi- 
tion of a bitter or unfriendly spirit. 

We have, recently, had violent and 
reckless agitation in India, much that 
has been almost universally recognized 
to be unwise, and much to be selfish 
and unscrupulous. It has been charac- 
terized by unbridled vituperation of the 
Government and of the British gener- 
ally, and by strenuous effort to stir up 
race hatred and bring British rule into 
contempt. This mischievous agitation 
has, perhaps, produced more serious re- 
sults than it might otherwise have 
done, partly on account of the reluc- 
' tance of the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State to interfere with 
the liberty of the Press, and still more 
on account of their desire to prove the 
inadequacy of existing methods for pre- 
serving the peace before introducing 
new methods. This attitude, though 
sometimes, perhaps, irksome to the lo- 


cal Governments concerned, is entitled 
to the respect and sympathy of all right 
thinking men. It must ever be re- 
membered that the too ready and eager 
resort to severity and repression is evi- 
dence of weakness or panic rather than 
of strength. Though all that is neces- 
sary, in the opinion of some who are 
entitled to be heard, may not even yet 
have beer done, it cannot surely be de- 
nied that Lord Morley and the Govern- 
ment of India have now shown that, 
when the necessity has been estab- 
lished, they will not shrink from taking 
the requisite action to preserve the 
peace. They recognize this as the para- 
mount duty and responsibility of the 
rulers of India; and they have put suit- 
able weapons into the hands of their 
officers and encouraged them to use 
them as necessity demands. This is 
matter of sincere congratulation. 

The mischievous agitation has pro- 
duced most deplorable results, results 
which have startled some even of the 
agitators themselves. Among these 
have been wicked attempts to remove 
prominent officers of Government by 
means which recklessly endangered 
many lives, Indian as well as Euro- 
pean; but these attempts to wreck 
trains and use bombs in public places 
have generally failed. There have also 
been attempts at assassination; and one 
or two officers, marked out for attack 
on account of their earnest discharge of 
their duty, have been murdered or 
placed in deadly peril. These crimes 
have, until quite recently, been con- 
doned or apologized for by men from 
whom better things might have been 
expected; and perverted views of the 
moral character of such acts have been 
publicly set forth. Young and imma- 
ture students have been incited to riot- 
ing and violence, and ignorant and ex- 
citable mobs have given trouble, under 
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the influence of the race hatred which 
has been fomented by unscrupulous 
agitators. Suspicion and unrest have 
led to measures of repression, which, 
though necessary, have been most re- 
luctantly and regretfully adopted. The 
effects of the mischievous propaganda 
have not been confined to ordinary 
citizens. They have extended to a 
quarter where anything like sedition 
would be even more serious. Lord 
Kitchener, in his recent farewell order 
to the Indian army, has plainly stated 
that it has passed through a time of 
trial. Attempts, he says, have been 
made to corrupt its loyalty and seduce 
it from its allegiance. He adds that, 
under the guidance of British and In- 
dian officers, it has remained unaf- 
fected, and has earned the gratitude of 
the Sovereign for its loyalty, bravery 
and devotion. 

All these facts constitute a very seri- 
ous situation. It is well that its diffi- 
culties and requirements should not be 
under-estimated, but should be clearly 
and determinedly faced. All who 
know India know that it is a place 
where such a situation may suddenly, 
at any moment, involve great danger 
to the whole community, and where to 
trifle with such a situation may be 
disastrous. On the other hand, the 
gravity of the situation ought not to be 
exaggerated. The extent of the unrest 
and disaffection is distinctly limited. 
Lord Kitchener’s statement that the 
Indian army is unaffected by the ef- 
forts made to corrupt it, is encouraging, 
and may be accepted. The common 
people generally are contented and 
loyal; and except when moved, as they 
undoubtedly often too easily are, by 
specious and malicious falsehood, they 
are distinctly well disposed to the of- 
ficers of Government, both British and 
Indian, and especially to the former. 
The vast majority of the leading Zam- 
indars, or landowners, and of all 
classes who have any stake in the 


country, recognize the high character 
and advantages of British rule. They 
have too long stood aloof and left Gov- 
ernment to deal with the situation 
alone; but recently they have spoken 
out with no uncertain sound in asso- 
ciations and in local councils. Some 
who have even appeared. to be sitting 
on the fence have been impelled by re- 
cent events to leap down and take their 
place manfully on the side of law and 
order. Ruling chiefs also have, not 
only in word but in deed, given the 
clearest evidence of their loyalty to the 
throne and appreciation of the benefits 
of British rule. 

Scindhia, in what he calls “A mes- 
sage to my subjects,” refers, in strong 
terms, to the support and help received 
by Gwailor from the British Govern- 
ment and. to the “ties of the deepest 
obligation and sincerest affection to 
His Majesty’s person and Government” 
by which His Highness feels himself 
bound and calls on his subjects to unite 
with him ‘in eradicating the rank 
growth of sedition and disaffection to- 
wards the British Government wher- 
ever it may exist within the State.” 
Just about the same time the Maharaja 
of Jaipur, a fine chief of the old school 
and universally respected, took advaan- 
tage of a visit of the agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana to de- 
clare publicly his detestation of the 
murder of his “valued friend,” Sir Cur- 
zon Wyllie, and to set forth his views 
on the situation. In regard to the lat- 
ter, His Highness said: 


“The lull in the anarchist activity had 
led to a hopeful feeling that the cow- 
ardly assassinations would not be re- 
peated. It was hoped that the eyes of 
the foolish and depraved young men. 
who have been made the tools of the 
designing and disloyal persons who 
preach seditious doctrines, had been 
opened to the utter futility of their 
methods and to the selfish wronghead- 
edness of their teachers; but poison such 
as this once set in circulation is not 
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easily checked. If I may venture to 
advise, stronger measures than those 
yet adopted must be taken both in Eng- 
land and India, before the anarchical 
and seditious campaign is crushed. 
Though I do not believe that there is 
any general conspiracy, yet there can 
be no doubt that in various parts of In- 
dia there are many mischievous persons 
engaged in disseminating sedition and 
in inciting others to disaffection 
towards the _ British Government. 
There is much danger in allowing this 
state of things to continue; and I 
should consider myself unworthy of the 
traditions of my house if I did not point 
this out, and, while emphatically de- 
nouncing the pernicious movement, of- 
fer my heartiest co-operation to the 
British Government in assisting to ex- 
tirpate this vile thing that has arisen 
in the land.” 


It would scarcely be possible to ex- 
press better than this wise and loyal 
old chief has done the difficulty of 
counteracting the poison which has 
been sedulously circulated, the feeling 
among his countrymen that strong 
measures must be taken to crush an- 
archy and sedition, the limited nature, 
but undoubted danger, of the conspir- 
acy, and the determination of loyal In- 
dians to support the Government. The 
utterances of the non-official members 
of local councils and of the representa- 
tive bodies and associations through- 
out the country, show that the views 
expressed by these and other ruling 
chiefs, are shared by our Indian fellow- 
subjects generally. All this tends to 
indicate that the situation is far from 
desperate. That the country generally 
is loyal cannot be doubted; and the sit- 
uation is full of hope. 

There are clear signs, however, that 
the agitators do not all intend to cease 
from their efforts, and that the danger 
is not past. In a recent letter to me 
a Bengali friend who has for over a 
quarter of a century been a keen ob- 
server and courageous critic of events 
in Calcutta, writes, “The position of 
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the irreconcilables is the same as be- 
fore, in spite of the Reform Scheme, 
though for certain circumstances they 
have ceased to make an open exhibition 
of their spirit of violence and disloy- 
alty.”. A public and important indica- 
tion of this was given in the “Boycott 
celebration,” held in August, in Cal- 
cutta, on the fourth anniversary of the 
commencement of the boycott of British 
goods by Calcutta ard Bengal agitat- 
ors. Babu Bhupendranath Bose, who 
presided, was until recently a member 
of the Bengal Council. He is an able 
man. He has sometimes shown that 
he sees further ahead than some of the 
other leaders of the agitation, and un- 
derstands something of its dangers. 
But he is quite unable to free him- 
self from the baneful association and 
influence of these leaders. He agreed 
at the eleventh hour to take the chair 
at the celebration in place of Babu Su- 
rendranath Banerjee, who has returned 
from his performance as an Imperialist 
in London to his old work of agitation 
in Bengal, but was unable to reach Cal- 
cutta in time for this meeting. No 
doubt Babu Bhupendranath Bose per- 
suaded himself that, by agreeing to 
take the chair, he might shut out an 
Extremist of more pronouncedly sedi- 
tious opinions. But the result is only 
that, while eloquently maintaining the 
obligation lying on the people to co- 
operate with the Government in the 
maintenance of law and order, he has 
declared himself in favor of the boy- 
cott, and offered justification of social 
pressure in enforcing it, and has thus 
strengthened the hands of the Extrem- 
ists, whom he persuades himself that 
he desires to restrain. Such co-opera- 
tion with the Government is worse than 
useless; and his action is only to be de- 
plored. The boycott movement is re- 
sponsible for much of the bitterness of 
race feeling. It has led to many 
scenes of violence and oppression, and 
has imbued the minds of many, espe 
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cially of the young, with lawlessness 
and contempt for authority which are 
fraught with danger and demand firm 
repression. The Babu’s justification of 
social pressure in enforcing the boycott 
is a distinct encouragement of the 
criminal intimidation by which it has 
been accompanied. As one of the Ben- 
galee papers says, “The boycott, when 
once the principle of coercion is ad- 
mitted, becomes a reign of terror; and 
criminal violence is inseparable from 
its very nature.” In this connection 
the recent revival of rowdyism in Cal- 
cutta is very significant. 

In several towns in Eastern Bengal it 
would appear that public meetings in 
celebration of the boycott were forbid- 
den. In Calcutta Sir Edward Baker 
contented himself with warning par- 
rents and guardians not to allow their 
young men to participate in this mis- 
chievous demonstration. The fact that 
the assembly consisted mainly of young 
men and boys indicates that parents 
and guardians were either unwilling or 
unable to act on this warning. This is 
distinctly a disquieting fact. At the 
same time, it appears that the attend- 
ance was considerably smaller than 
last year, and that the enthusiasm was 
much less marked. This is only one 
of many indications of the revulsion 
of feeling occasioned by recent events. 
Another remarkable fact is the change 
of attitude of some who were very 
closely associated with this agitation. 
A most noteworthy instance of this is 
found in an article on the celebration in 
the Indian Mirror. Rai Narendranath 
Sen Bahadur, the editor of this paper, 
is a gentleman of whom all who know 
him believe that, though he may have 
been sometimes led into unwise action 
and speech by less disinterested and 
less scrupulous friends, his motives 
have always been pure and his inten- 
tions good. It was he, however, who 


was prevailed upon to move the fa- 
mous resolution adopted by the Town 
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Hall meeting four years ago in which 
the boycotting of British goods origi- 
nated. He now endeavors to explain 
that the terms of that resolution “were 
distinctly to the effect that the boy- 
cott movement was to be resorted to iu 
order to attract the attention of the 
British public to Indian grievances. 
There was a tacit understanding that 
as soon as that object was attained, 
there would be no necessity to continue 
the movement.” That object, he says, 
has been gained; and he, therefore, ex- 
presses a doubt whether any useful 
purpose can now be served “by contin- 
uing the boycott movement, especially 
when it has been found to develop cer- 
tain features which are to be deplored 
by all honest-minded citizens.” In his 
view, the only possible advantage in the 
boycott now is that it tends to promote 
local industries; but he points out that, 
“in spite of the absence of the boycott, 
Bombay has made much greater prog- 
ress in swadeshism (encouragement of 
local industries) than the two Bengals.” 
He closes with the significant remark, 
“How closely the boycott is allied with 
Extremism was seen plainly enough at 
the Greer Park meeting last Saturday. 
when, immediately after the conclusion 
of Babu Bhupendranath Bose’s speech, 
Babu Arabindo Ghose gave his view of 
the boycott plainly enough. According 
to him, it is negation of co-operation 
with the Government.” 

It need hardly be said that it is the 
fixed and deliberate policy of Govern- 
ment to encourage and develop local in- 
dustries. But it has opposed, and 
must suppress with determination 
every attempt to interfere by violence 
and coercion with the liberty of indi- 
viduals to buy what they choose in the 
market which they may select. It 
must keep the peace. In this it will 
now receive, I believe, not only the ap- 
proval, but also the active co-operation 
of the great mass of the community. 
It is well that the real position of those 
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of the agitators who are determined to 
maintain their former course of action 
should have been made clear. They 
are the enemies of order. They are 
thus opposed to the true interests of the 
country. Sir Edward Baker has 
warped them that the peace will be pre- 
served at all costs. In this he has the 
promise of the support of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the Secretary of 
State. In this he will also receive the 
active support of right thinking men, 
both European and Indian: he has had 
abundant assurance of this. If a 
strong policy is pursued, there can be 
no real and permanent difficulty in sup- 
pressing disorder. There is no reason 
to take a pessimistic or despondent 
view of the situation. 

“No Government,” says a recent 
writer in the United States, “ever un- 
dertook «a more complicated task than 
that which the British Government has 
undertaken in India. Despite ebulli- 
tions of unrest and of dissatisfaction, 
and despite the baleful work of fanati- 
cism and anarchism, British rule in In- 
dia goes on in ever increasing, not de- 
creasing, benefit to civilization.” Noth- 

The Contemporary Review. 
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ing must be allowed to arrest its course 
or divert it from its object. The wise 
and generous policy of the past must 
not be reversed. The outcry against 
higher education in certain quarters 
must be resisted: education may be, 
ought to be, improved, but cannot be 
denied to, India without a complete sac- 
rifice of the great objects of our rule 
The objections to reform are alsa, 
though natural, entirely unsound: the 
progressive policy of the Government 
must be maintained. Above all, the 
needs of the great mass of the com- 
munity, and especially of the backward 
races, must not be forgotten owing to 
the noisy demonstrations of the few: 
we govern India not in the interests of 
one class, but of the whole community. 
If the Government is unmoved by agi- 
tation, and goes resolutely and sympa- 
thetically on its way towards progress, 
and at the same time exhibits firmness 
in the repression of disorder and of the 
tyranny of a lawless minority, it will 
earry with it the support and confi- 
dence of the people generally. There 
is no reason to fear for the future. 
A. H. L. Fraser. 





WITH THE SPANISH ARMY IN MOROCCO. 


While the most insignificant action 
on the part of one or other of the Great 
Powers excites the European peace of 
mind, another State may declare war 
without attracting any appreciable 
amount of public attention. Such is 
the case to-day as regards Spain’s atti- 
tude in Morocco. In the Chanceries 
_ of Europe, it is true, every phase of the 

situation is noted with the keenest at- 
tention, and for this reason, that states- 
men thoroughly realize that in the fam- 
ily of nations, if but one member is in- 
disposed there is always the danger of 
the malady spreading throughout the 
household. The old story is still true. 
Certain members of the body com- 


plained that they worked and toiled 
continuously while others passed the 
day in idleness. And then the moral. 
Every member has its own particular 
function, the complete performance of 
which is vital to the well-being of the 
constitution as a whole. Conversely, 
any violent strain imposed on a par- 
ticular member must result in a shock 
—small or great—to the physical sys- 
tem. Now the analogy between the in- 
ternational organism and the pbysical 
is very close. Unfortunately it is not 
sufficiently appreciated. The fact 
however once admitted, and it follows 
as a natural corollary, that any dis- 
turbance of the Buropean equilibrium 
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may produce the most serious conse- 
quences. This may well be the case 
as regards the Spanish war in Morocco, 
Far from being the storm in a teacup, 
which is too geuerally supposed, a pri- 
vate quarrel between Spain and the 
Riffs, there are all the elements of a 
long and fierce struggle in which the 
nations of Europe may be embroiled. 
So far little has been allowed to trans- 
pire as to the course of hostilities; the 
Spanish censor has been iron-handed; 
telegrams and correspondence have 
been strictly supervised, the Spanish 
Press has been battened down and only 
permitted to interest its readers with 
just such items of intelligence as served 
the purpose of the Civil and Military 
Authorities. Indeed, so fearful is the 
Government of the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, be- 
coming known that the Military At- 
taches of the Great Powers are ex- 
cluded from the theatre of war, whilst 
the editor of a Spanish journal, who 
dared to publish an adverse account of 
a recent engagement, was immediately 
imprisoned. 

To those who have been at the the- 
atre of war, who have studied the local 
conditions and have compared actual 
facts with experience gained elsewhere, 
hostilities appear likely to last. Span- 
ish arms may be victorious in a dozen 
engagements but the Riffs will not be 
subdued in a hundred. Are they not 
fighting for their homes, the land of 
their birth, their traditions, their race, 
nay their very national existence? In- 
deed, except for the fact that Spain is 
fighting an enemy at her very gate, the 
Moroccan war bears a very close re- 
semblance to the South African cam- 
paign. From the point of view of ac- 
tual fighting they are as formidable as 
the Boers; their country offers every 
obstacle to an invading army and in 
addition is bare of the meanest necessi- 
ties of life. 

' Melilla, the base of operations, is an 


ancient Moorish fortress, which has 
been in the possession of Spain for 
well-nigh four hundred years. Times 
without number the Riffs have at- 
tempted to regain possession of their 
lost heritage, the last occasion being in 
1898, when the town was closely be- 
sieged, and 25,000 troops were des- 
patched to avenge Spanish honor. 
Built on a rocky promontory that juts 
out into the sea, the old walls—a dozen 
feet thick and more—are still intact. 
Until a few years ago they encircled 
the entire town. For some years Me- 
lila was used as a penal settlement; 
later houses sprang up, trade increased, 
so that to-day the town has outgrown 
its walls to the extent of a mile from 
the sea. The tongue of land upon 
which it stands, together with the sur- 
rounding country, may be compared to 
a half opened fan. The actual fortress 
is situated at the top of the handle; the 
town itself covers the bare sticks; while 
beyond this—covering the silk as it were 
—the country is a succession of low 
hills, rising in ascending steps until 
they reach one great range, which 
stretches along the whole circumference 
of the are. This mountainous back- 
ground is known as the Gurugu. In 
shape and form it bears a strong re- 
semblance to a sleeping dromedary. 
There are the two peaks—close on 4000 
feet high—in place of the humps; the 
lower ground, east and west, forms the 
shoulders and back; while the extrem- 
ities of the mountain, which edge the 
sea, are the animal's tail and neck 
stretched flat and inclined inwards. 
Up to within quite recent years the 
trade of Melilla was insignificant. The 
Riffs had nothing to barter and wanted 
less, added to which they desired as lit- 
tle intercourse as possible with the for- 
eign invader whom they had detested 
from time immemorial. This last fact 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. It 
is not the European, so much as the 
Spaniard, that is the object of their 
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seorn. Nothing is too bad for him; he 
is hated with an intolerance and per- 
sistency that only Mahommedans are 
capable of. It will take many genera- 
tions to eradicate this feeling. Some 
few years ago certain enterprising 
Europeans discovered the extraordinary 
mineral riches of the country round 
about Melilla and accordingly set to 
work to obtain a concession from the 
Riff ruler. At first all overtures were 
scouted. At length, however, their 
wishes—for a price—were acceded to. 
The site for mining operations having 
been agreed upon, buildings and plant 
were very soon erected; the new indus- 
try attracted numerous Spanish set- 
tlers, and trade flourished. In short 
everything went as merrily as “mar- 
riage bells.” Attracted by the success 
of the first company a second syndicate 
was formed to further exploit the min- 
erals of the Melilla district. Again a 
concession was obtained and further 
operations commenced. But although 
things were well underground, al- 
though the iron ore extracted surpassed 
every expectation, and experts prophe- 
sied an immediate discovery of gold, up 
above, in Gurugu itself, the Riffs 
watched with increasing anxiety the 
commercial invasion of the foreigner, 
never ceasing to curse the Spaniard 
who had settled on the land. Silently, 
very patiently, they awaited the day 
when feelings might give place to ac- 
tion. The opportunity came at last. 
Briefly stated it happened as follows: 
A light railway has been laid down 
connecting the mines with Melilla. 
One day some Spanish workmen were 
engaged in repairing operations near a 
Riff village when of a sudden they were 
fired on. T'wo were killed. Not un- 
naturally the Spanish authorities de- 
manded that the culprits should be 
given up. Of course the Riffs refused: 
having bared their swords they meant 
to drive them home, no matter what 
the consequences. Then Spain declared 
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- war, and the trouble began. This, in 
brief, is the story of recent events 
which has led up to the present crisis. 

As a matter of fact the mine incident 
was only the result, not the root cause 
of hostilities. Sooner or later a storm 
was inevitable and if anything was 
needed to complete the chain of dis- 
cord, the last link was supplied by the 
signing of the Algeciras Treaty. When 
that instrument was duly agreed upon, 
the Riffs—rightly or wrongly—felt that 
they had been sold for a “mess of pot- 
tage.” They argued that if the Sultan 
of Morocco was incapable of holding 
his own, they, at least, would show the 
two Powers directly implicated that 
they had been no party to the bar- 
gain. An opportunity of revenge was 
eagerly looked for: it was found on the 
Melilla railway line. 

It says much for the knowledge and 
foresight of the Riffs that they grasped 
the consequences of their action and 
laid their plans accordingly. Arms and 
ammunition were, of course, vital 
necessities, and they set themselves to 
work to obtain a full supply. The 
course pursued is interesting, inasmuch 
as it opens up a vista of Spanish official 
life as typical as it is incredible. But 
first as regards the Riff himself. A na- 
tive of the mountain, he knows every 
side-path, track, and stream; his dwell- 
ing is a stone-built hut, surrounded by 
a cactus hedge. Here the Riff is in 
his element. The steepest ascent has 
no trials for him, nor is it any obstacle 
to his inordinate agility. With few 
wants and fewer possessions, half a 
dozen goats supply him with all the ne- 
cessities of life. 

Like the Boer, to the Riff shooting is 
an amusement. A heap of stones, or 
some other mark is set up, and 
matches, for small wagers, are in- 
dulged in with a neighbor whenever the 
opportunity offers. Every man is thus 
a born marksman. The eye of an eagle 
and the adaptability of a chameleon; 
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the agility of a goat and the endurance 
of a camel; the tenacity of a hound 
and the courage of a leopard—combine 
all these sterling characteristics and 
the sum total is the Riff. One thing, 
and one thing only, has Nature denied 
him and that is a rifle; she left it to 
others to supply the deficiency. In this 
respect Spain is largely responsible. 

Of artillery the Riffs know nothing; 
there is not a gun in the field. On the 
other hand, every man has a rifle and a 
suppy of ammunition. Where did he 
get it? The answer is not creditable 
to the Spanish authorities. In the first 
place, “gun-running” has been carried 
on for years past in more or less broad 
daylight. That no stringent measures 
were adopted to prevent this contra- 
band trade is bad enough. But what 
can be said of officials, at certain Span- 
ish seaports, who have openly sold ri- 
fles to the Riffs? Yet such is the case. 
It is perfectly true that a large number 
of those disposed of had been con- 
demned as useless. But the Riff is an 
excellent gunsmith, and as often as not 
corrected the slight damage. More than 
this, inconceivable though it may ap- 
pear, up to within a few weeks of the 
outbreak of hostilities there were Riffs 
in Malaga purchasing arms, and that at 
the hands of the authorities them- 
selves. 

In connection with the present cam- 
paign, it is a great question whether or 
no the Riffs are under the command of 
any one leader. It is fairly evident 
that their tactics in the field are the 
result of careful thought: there is noth- 
ing haphazard in their attacks, which 
are always directed against the weak- 
est points of the Spanish armor. The 
general opinion at Melilla is that one 
Chadley has been the guiding spirit 
from the outset of the war. Little is 


known about him, beyond the fact of 
his being an influential and much re- 
spected chief, who for years past has 
foreseen the Spanish storm, and en- 
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deavored to arose his fellow tribesmen 
to the dangers of the situation. 

Now as regards the Spanish prepara- 
tions for war.. To begin with, there is 
not the least doubt that the war is not, 
and never has been, popular. From 
the outset the opinion has prevailed 
that the Riff country was not worth 
fighting about, particularly as few peo- 
ple had any interest in it. It was a 
short-sighted view of the case, and not 
very patriotic. But there it was and 
there it is to-day. However, war hav- 
ing been decided upon, preparations 
were hurried forward with a will, and 
wonders have been accomplished. 
Within a few months an army of over 
40,000 men has been transported to 
Melilla; supplies collected and _hostili- 
ties commenced. At the outset, it is 
true, there were glaring deficiencies. 
To take but one instance. During the 
first weeks of the campaign the troops 
had nothing but forage caps to protect 
them from the blazing sun. A con- 
tract, however, was quickly placed 
with an English firm for the supply of 
khaki helmets, which have now been 
delivered and distributed. 

Again, the transport and commissa- 
riat until lately were very defective; 
time and experience have improved 
matters. At the same time matters are 
far from satisfactory even to-day. 
Thus, although the materials of war 
are now at hand, they never arrive un- 
til just too late at the place where they 
are most needed. As a well-known 
British official, lately in the Egyptian 
service, expressed it, “there is a lack 
of driving power; everything misses by 
an ace.” And so it is. There is the 
long pull and the strong pull, but never 
the pull altogether. 

Another great mistake which has 
cost the army dear is the fact that un- 
til recently the officers wore uniforms 
distinct from the men. The Riffs very 
soon learnt to distinguish the differ- 
ence, with the result that the casual- 
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ties in the upper ranks were very 
heavy. Now officers and men are 
clothed alike. The Spanish uniform 
consists of a khaki-colored helmet, with 
coat and trousers of white cotton-wool 
material striped with black; the ordi- 
nary blue puttie is the usual leg-gear, 
while in place of a boot the men wear 
rope sandals—than which nothing could 
be more adaptable for hilly warfare. 
The officer’s uniform only differs as re- 
gards the puttie and sandal, in lieu of 
which boots and gaiters are worn. 

I have spoken of the courage and 
general warlike bearing of the Riff. 
The Spanish soldier is not one whit in- 
ferior. More than this, for pluck, en- 
ergy, and endurance he has no superior 
in any army in Eurepe. Any one who 
denies this is either prejudiced or igno- 
rant. Short and thick-set, of frugal 
habits and cheerful disposition, he is 
just the stuff out of which the best 
soldiers are fashioned. That he is not 
at present all that a general could de- 
sire is the fault of circumstances. That 
he will be soon is quite certain, for his 
aptitude for learning is really aston- 
ishing. The truth is he needs drilling, 
and this is exactly where he fails to- 
day. The Spanish standing army—in 
round figures—is 80,000 strong. When 
the present war began, practically the 
whole of the troops sent to Morocco 
were youths and young men averaging 
from eighteen to twenty-one years of 
age. At the latter age service with 
the colors is at an end, and men are 
drafted into the reserve. Thus it hap- 
pened that the majority of the troops 
now at the front have had very little 
drilling at all, and have merely handled 
a rifle in the barrack square. As to 
the officers, like the men, their courage 
is unimpeachable. But here, again, al- 
though the war material is there, it has 
not—except in the higher ranks—been 
efficiently worked up. In short, Spain 
may be compared to an athlete out of 
training. It is a truism well worth the 
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repetition, that nothing tends so much 
to military _ineptitude as a prolonged 
term of peace. As the latest from 
school has an advantage over those 
long since left, so the last nation with 
a practical experience of fighting is bet- 
ter equipped for war. That Spain will 
eventually win there is not the shadow 
of a doubt. The question really is, 
what penalty will she have to pay for 
victory. It is likely to be heavy. 

But to come to the actual theatre of 
war. It must in all fairness be 
acknowledged that the difficulties con- 
fronting Spain at Melilla would tax the 
resources of the most expert military 
Power, so devoid is the country of 
the smallest necessities of life, so se- 
vere the natural obstacles. For in- 
stance, there is hardly a tree through- 
out the country; thus every log of fire- 
wood has to be shipped from Spain. 
Even in normal times, to satisfy the- 
wants of the inhabitants, the quay can 
barely accommodate the imports re- 
quired. Consequently, now that hos- 
tilities have begun, and some 60,000: 
people have to be catered for, the con- 
fusion is indescribable. With but one 
line of rail, a minimum of rolling 
stock, and limited labor, every conceiv- 
able munition of war stands mountains 
high at the water’s edge. Such is the 
congestion, that steamers arrive and 
leave unable to unload. So far, the 
army has not been seriously incon- 
venienced. But if, as will probably be 
the case, reinforcements arrive, there is 
almost certain to be a deadlock in the- 
transport service which will have se- 
rious results. 

The sane policy would be to hurry on 
the completion of the quay and harbor, 
which have been in hand for some 
years past, as also to lay down another 
line. But the authorities seem to be 
firmly convinced that the war will be 
over within a month or so, thus the 
construction works have been stopped. 

It is not often that one can see an en- 
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camped army, occupied positions, and 
half a dozen forts all from one point 
of vantage. Yet such is the case at 
Melilla. One may stand on the walls 
of the town and view the disposition of 
practically the entire Spanish forces. 
More than this one may hire a carriage 
or horse and visit within the day both 
flanks of the army. The main body is 
within ten miles of Melilla; the first en- 
campment, on the outskirts of the 
town. On every prominent hill there is 
a fort or blockhouse; encampments 
catch the eye wherever one looks, while 
along the roads connecting the town 
with the outlying country, galloping or- 
derlies, transport wagons, companies of 
troops, an armored train, and trading 
caravans are easily recognized. Thus 
day and night, by means of flags and 
heliographs, General Marina is in direct 
communication with every portion of 
the army, as also with Melilla itself. 

It is war in miniature, a tourist’s 
campaign, in which the movements of 
the troops, the attacks of the enemy, 
are all visible from a near and safe 
distance. Indeed the opportunity is 
unique for the Cabinet Minister or 
Member of Parliament at home—who 
lives by advertisement—to fight in 
peace, to undergo comfortable hard- 
ships and safe dangers with the cour- 
age of alamb. Thus, without the least 
inconvenience he may hear the roar of 
the guns, see the troops manceuvring, 
and the ambulance attending the 
wounded. If this is not sufficient to 
earn public applause, for a small sum a 
capture may be arranged by friendly 
Riffs, a dramatic comedy which always 
“takes on.” With the approaching 
elections in England the suggestion is 
well worth considering; it would be a 
healthy change from the studied abuse, 
the Socialistic ravings, and the treason- 
able speeches upon which the notoriety 
‘of certain politicians at present rests. 

According to military experts outside 
Spain, there is but one course for Gen- 
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eral Marina to pursue. He must re- 
peat Lord Kitchener’s tactics in South 
Africa; in short, institute a huge 
“drive.” To accomplish this the best 
part of 100,000 men will be required. 
It will be a long operation and an ex- 
pensive one as regards life. There is 
no other way of bringing the war to a 
successful conclusion. Unfortunately 
the Spanish mind, at present. does not 
tend towards reinforcements. In fact 
discontent is daily increasing on ac- 
count of the protracted hostilities, while 
on the other hand every engagement 
excites the Riffs more and acts as a call 


to arms. Their number at present is 
purely a matter of conjecture. It can- 
not be short of 15,000 men. But if 


rumor is correct the Spanish challenge 
has been taken up far and wide, which 
means that ten times the number may 
be in the field before long. 

But while small engagements are of 
daily occurrence and “sniping” rarely 
ceases, what of the wounded? Practi- 
cally every evening a dozen or more 
are brought into Melilla. There are 
six hospitals at the base, which are well 
equipped, though there is much room 
for improvement. Of nurses there is 
a good supply, while as regards doctors 
and surgical appliances all is satisfac- 
tory. At the same time, this state of 
affairs may very well change if the 
number of casualties was suddenly to 
increase. Already the hospitals are 
full, so much so that it has been found 
necessary to convert the church into an 
extra ward. As soon as they can be 
moved with safety, the wounded are 
hurried off to Malaga, Carthagena, and 
other coast towns, there to await com- 
plete convalescence. 

But, however well organized the hos- 
pitals, the sanitary arrangements at 
Melilla are truly appalling. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that there 
are none at all. So long as the inhabi- 
tants numbered but a few thousand, 
matters were passable. But now, with 
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a population of at least ten times the 
number, and increasing at that, the 
dangers of an epidemic are imminent. 
As it is, the water is unfit to drink, yet 
no one pays any heed to the fact; while 
the filth in the streets, the foetid atmos- 
phere, and the flies beggar description. 
No one is actually to blame, it is all in 
the march of war. But the fact re- 
mains, there are the germs of disease 
everywhere, which, if not checked in 
time, will prove a far more dangerous 
enemy than the Riff. 

But, when all is said and done, Spain 
has a far greater trouble than the pres- 
ent war—a trouble that is at the very 
heart of the kingdom. Moroccan con- 
quests, no matter how extensive or 
brilliant, will not allay the seething dis- 
content which at present exists and is 
spreading throughout the country. 
Weighed down by taxation, under the 
heel of a host of corrupt officials, un- 
popular laws, doubtful justice. and a 
decreasing exchequer, there are all the 
elements at hand for a_ revolution. 
The time is not yet, for everything is 
“to-morrow” in Spain. Still, the So- 
cialists are there, doing their utmost to 
hurry on the crisis which will inevita- 
bly occur unless administrative reforms 
are shortly introduced. 

Comparisons are always odious, and 
that quite as much between nations 
as individuals. We are very apt to re- 
gard Governments differing from our 
own as effete or corrupt. That is the 
outcome to a large extent of British 
conceit. At the same time it should 
never be forgotten that not only has 
every country adopted a particular form 
of Government suited to its needs, but 
in addition has is own code of official 
honor. Now Spain, aceording to our 
ideas of Government, is only a degree 
less corrupt than an WHastern State. 
But the fault is not really with the of- 
ficials, it is the result of a system un- 
der which any and every iniquity may 
be practiced with equanimity. One is 
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reminded of the game of “catch-as- 
catch-can—catch-who-he-may,” played 
by the great Panjandrum. Every one 
sets out to rob every one else, and the 
“devil takes the hindmost.” In the of- 
ficial world the game has been brought 
to a precise and very fine art, which 
has been indulged in for years past. All 
might yet have been well for those liv- 
ing by such means. Unfortunately pe- 
cuniary appetites increase with feeding, 
until to-day the bounds of decency and 
public patience have been outstripped. 
The blame apportioned centres in the 
Government, reacts on the Monarchy, 
and behind all is the Socialist fanning 
the flame of discontent to white heat. 
The question arises, What is to be 
done? If it were merely a matter of 
cleansing the Augean stables it would 
be easy to find capable and honest men 
ready to check the existing abuses. 
But it is a new building, not a cleans- 
ing of the old, that is needed in Spain. 
To do this a strong man will be re- 
quired—in short, another Philip II. 

But putting war and _ internal 
troubles aside, there is yet the question 
of Spain’s foreign policy. It is unnec- 
essary here to discuss the matter fur- 
ther than Morocco is concerned. It 
is generally admitted by Spaniards that 
from the outset of the present difficul- 
ties, beyond acting as the loyal ally of 
France, Spain has not sufficiently as- 
serted her position. By establishing 
herself firmly in the Riff district she 
cau at least claim equal rights with her 
ally should the partition of Morocco 
ever come about. Over and beyond this, 
however, Spain is anxious to play an 
independent réle; to do something to 
further establish her rights on the 
North Moroccan littoral, rights which 
she fears might be challenged by an- 
other Power. For the time being she 
denies all intention of setting foot out- 
side the Melilla region—and Ceuta. 
There is no doubt, however, that she 
casts longing eyes on Tetuan, which is 
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situated on the coast midway between 
the two. Now Tetuan of all places in 
the Sultan’s dominion is the most Moor- 
ish. It is not a large town, neither is 
the trade very considerable. Never- 
theless it has great possibilities, by rea- 
son of the fact that the surrounding dis- 
trict is the most fertile in Morocco. It 
so happens, however, that the Riffs in 
the district regard the place with quite 
fanatical affection. If, therefore, Spain 
should decide to occupy Tetuan, she 
must be prepared for a general rising. 
It is not a happy outlook, and yet so 
The National Review. 
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long as the Riffs are left in possession, 
Spanish influence in Northern Morocco 
will never be satisfactorily established. 
Meanwhile the day in Morocco is 
dark; the dawn is red and the clouds 
are heavy in the Northern sky. It is 
true that the Spanish watchmen, when 
challenged, replies, “All’s well.” Still 
it is no time for Europe to sleep, for 
the atmosphere everywhere is so highly 
charged that the least concussion may 
bring down the storm, and the deluge 
of war will sweep over Europe. 
T. Comyn-Platt. 
Melilla, October 10, 1909. 





AS IT HAPPENED. 
BOOK IIL. 
THE CHANCES OF TOWN. 


CHAPTER V. - 
WEDNESDAY AT DLDDINGSTONK HOUSE 
We must pay one more visit to my 
Lord Duddingstone, whom we left in 
no placable humor. 

“*Fore George!” he exclaimed, dis- 
cussing with Walpole the brazen behav- 
jor of Boyle, and his prospects of re- 
covering his lost gems. “Such impu- 
dence turns my very stomach—a rogue 
steals my horse and then claims my 
gratitude and patronage for restoring 
the saddle. I should dearly love to 
hang the rascal.” 

“And lose your intagli? Have pa- 
tience, my friend. There are eighteen 
of your finest still at large, you say; 
and not one of the eighteen can be so 
much as shown—(shown, observe)—but 
ye will presently be apprised of it. 
Come, man, there are eighteen good 
reasons for preserving the equal mind 
in adversity. But, no snatching! Ap- 
ply for warrants, and into Thames they 
go. Think of that plasma nereid, man, 
returned to her native element; a 
splash, a gleam, and there she will lie, 
deep in ooze beneath the anchors, dead 


cats, and the rest of it. until judgment 
day.” 

“Good heavens, Walpole, don’t sug- 
gest such horrors; ye are playing upon 
my nerves; I swear ye are, and ’tis not 
friendly,” blurted my lord, limping 
around the room in agony, his face 
drawn in piteously comic grimaces, for 
chagrin had brought upon him premon- 
itory twinges of his gout. 

This was upon the Tuesday, the day 
following the recovery of the less val- 
uable stones, a recovery which whetted 
uppetite and exasperated the pangs of 
loss. 

How sardonically mournful are the 
tears of your millionaire; The wail- 
ings and pulings of a poor human 
creature surrounded by every single 
thing which gold can buy, who is clam- 
oring for something which it will not. 
The present writer was once sole wit- 
ness of such a scene; genuine, honest 
snuffies and salt drops, testimonies to 
the misery of an enormously wealthy 
personage deprived of the one small 
thing upon which he had set his little 
heart. Parks and country seats he pos- 
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sessed, broad acres by the thousand in 
this county and in that, many an acre 
beside of house-roofs let to excellent 
tenants, and stocks and shares beyond 
estimation. Good health, too, was his 
portion, a loving wife, dutiful children 
and faithful servants. The man’s po- 
sition and lot in life were ideal, me- 
thought; I think so still. He had 
everything: but it was not enough. 
There was a fly in the ointment that he 
loved, nor could a thousand uncontam- 
inated gallipots appease him, nor 
smooth his rumpled locks. There was 
yet one ripe, red apple high overhead, 
and all the loaded shelves in his fruit- 
houses were unable to slake his thirst. 
Rather, let us say, the top brick was 
still upon the chimney of his ambition, 
nor could he by any means come by 
that top brick. How the man had 
striven and clambered! With what 
dexterous combinations of ropes and 
kites and ladders had he essayed! In 
vain, there was the brick, and there 
was he, and never in this life, as he at 
length recognized, was that dirty, sooty 
trophy to be his. So he wept in my 
presence, precisely with the snubs and 
heavings of the child sorrowing over 
his broken toy. Dollies upon dollies, 
and tin soldiers upon tin soldiers lay 
around him, but, no; their smiles and 
gorgeous regimentals were nothing to 
him; he wailed to have restored to him 
the hopelessly-damaged object of his 
affections whose vital sawdust strewed 
the nursery floor. 

There were moments when my Lord 
Duddingstone approached this nadir of 
manhood, hours in which he recognized 
the insufficiency and essential trashi- 
ness of his marbles, his coins, and his 
old masters, whilst feeling (alas!) the 
indispensability of those eighteen lost 
antiques. He fidgeted, he fretted with 
almost uncontrollable impatience; he 
also swore, for in those days gentlemen 
did swear. 

Take patience, my lord Viscount, 

, 
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bear the crushing burden of your ca- 
lamity for one more day; nay, for half 
a day; nay, for an hour,—for less! 
Your street bell clangs, this Wednesday 
forenoon, callers of quality are in the 
house. 

“My lord, Major Justin and Mr. Rep- 
ton.” 

“Major, I profess I am delighted to 
see ye beneath my roof. You have done 
well to call upon me, sir; I am honored, 
sir; regard me as your servant, sir. 
Will ye be seated?” 

The Major bowed and bowed again, 
whilst Lord Duddingstone, limping 
about the room, one foot in a pantoufle 
and its fellow in the shoe which was 
then known as a “channel pump,” ran 
on. 

“Ye deserve well of the Company, 
Major—better than ye know, even. Our 
position grows stronger daily; ‘tis not 
possible now for the ministry to disa- 
vow us. There was a ticklish week, 
but your most timely arrival—and your 
explanations—yes, yes. The Honor- 
able Court is under obligations to ye, 
sir. My colleagues upon the Commit- 
tee of Foreign Relations remarked upon 
ye one and all; yes, one and all. It 
shall be my pleasure,—But, heh? 
What the deuce am I doing? Sit, my 
dear sir, sit! And your friend here; I 
profess I had not observed his presence. 
My eyes are but little use to me on dark 
days, and all days at this season are 
dark days in Town. I can do nothing 
without glasses”—he began fumbling— 
“ruined ’em first with the small-pox at 
Eton, and later with small work in 
Italy, deciphering coins, and what not. 
Now, where the mischief are those 
glasses?” He rang a handbell passion- 
ately, and was answered by a servant 
bearing four or five pairs of glasses 
upon a velvet tray, which his lordship 
petuantly examined and wiped before 
bestowing in separate pockets. My 
lord would never wear spectacles, nor 
attach to himself in any manner the 
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glasses which he used; and in conse- 
quence, being the most unmethodical 
and impatient of men, was for ever 
mislaying them. “Serve wine!” he 
cried after the man had closed the door 
behind him. 

“Your friend, Major—your friend, I 
was saying,” he resumed, peering about 
the room through a pair of powerful 
lenses used for reading pica, and dash- 
ing them from his nose in disgust to 
replace them with a pair adapted for 
general use. “Your friend, sir—present 
me, I beg—Mr. Repton, your servant, 
sir, be seated, gentlemen.” Then, ob- 
serving that whilst the Major had taken 
one of the chairs indicated, his com- 
panion, 2» handsome youth of tweuty, 
remained standing beside his. “Use no 
ceremony, young sir,” waving a small 
white hand, “any friend of Major Jus- 
tin——"’ The youth still hesitated, the 
Major intervened. 

“With your good leave, my lord, my 
friend here, whose business is with 
yourself, will stand until ye have heard 
what he has come to say.” 

“Ho, some request?—a proper consid- 
eration, and to be commended in the 
young. Sir, ye have my leave to 
speak.” 

“My lord,” began the youth with ob- 
vious tremors, “I have reason to believe 
that these are yours.” Whilst speak- 
ing he advanced and placed in his host’s 
hands a small box such as gunsmiths 
use for pistol flints. 

“Hey ?—what ?—mine, d'ye say ?—and 
how?” picking at the lid, “Hey day?” 
The keen, short-sighted, gray eyes 
twinkled beneath twitching brows, the 
clean-shaven pink face deepened its 
flesh-tints, “Mine! undoubtedly they are 
mine. Nine, twelve, fifteen, eighteen. 
Yes, the full tale, complete again!’ He 
hugged the box to his breast and stood 
back, drawing shortened breaths. 
“Mine, indeed! But, where?—come, 
come, this beggars belief. It—it—it 
beats bull-baiting. Ho, ho!” he laughed 


like a boy. “I am mightily beholden 
to ye, Mr. Repton; ’tis amazing, ’tis as- 
tounding! How, my dear sir, in Heav- 


en’s name, came ye by my stolen 


intagli?” 

The youth, painfully constrained, 
moistened dry lips. The Viscount, ob- 
livious of everything save the joys of 
recovered possession, chuckled over his 
toys with watering eyes. 

“All here, every single stone, as I am 
a living sinner; even the nereid plasma, 
the incomparable Isagoras, which I got 
wind of at Taranto and hunted down at 
Brindisi. Yes, and the signed Koinos 
that Maun came near to quarrelling 
with me over. Yes, and my Bearded 
Bacchos in sardonyx, inscribed with the 
name of Pyrgoteles, my great Peestum 
trouvaille. All here again! Ho! ho! 
My cabinet is reinstated once more. I 
can look Walpole in the face. But, 
young man, young man, I say, where 
upon earth, or under it, got ye these? 
Speak, my dear sir, speak! Major Jus- 
tin, what ails your friend?” 

The Major had risen, was moving to 
the side of his companion, had laid a 
sympathetic hand upon his shoulder, a 
fatherly hand. 

“I will beg of you to afford us a mo- 
ment’s grace, my lord. We have 
something to tell you, which—— Come, 
Repton.” 

The host, observing that his guests 
were standing, arose, still flushed and 
panting with excitement. He had re- 
turned his treasures to the box, and, 
holding them clasped to his breast be- 
tween both hands, peered curiously at 
his visitors. 

“My lord,” began the youth huskily, 
“you lost those gems two months and 
more ago.” 

“Lost?” echoed the Viscount. “I was 
robbed of them, of these and forty- 
three others, forty-three antiques of 
less merit but of equal authenticity: not 
one doubtful cameo, not a forged intaglio 
among them. I would scout such a 
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trifle from my cabinet. Yes, sixty- 
one Greek gems of the best period, 
some incomparably fine, a collection un- 
equalled in Europe, save that at the 
Vatican, of course, and—er—possibly 
the Grand Ducal cabinet at Florence. 
Lost? Robbed, I repeat—robbed—I 
was, and by a scurvy fellow, a depend- 
ant, my chaplain, the son of a person 
in my service, whom I have educated, 
and befriended, and proposed to ad- 
vance; a monster of ingratitude, diabol- 
ical. Oh, a heart-breaking business! 
Think what it has meant to us. I 
say nothing of the loss, the deprivation, 
the blank in my life—you would not 
understand—only a scholar knows. 
But consider the disappointment, the 
suspense, the offence given to trusted 
domestics (it has gone near to break up 
my household; my valet will never be 
the man again; my butler has fallen 
into a despondency, and _ drinks). 
Cruel! But, ye were saying?” 

“My lord, these and some others, pos- 
sibly the whole of your collections— 
for there were over three score of 
them—fell into my hands at one 
time——”’ 

“Ho!—yes—yes. But, how?——” 

“My lord, I see that I must either be- 
gin with a confession or end with it. 
You will observe that I have declined 
your gracious permission to sit in your 
presence, a permission extended before 
ye knew to whom ye granted it.” 

“Sir, > jor Justin’s friendship——” 

“Companionship, or rather patronage, 
my lord,” corrected the youth hastily, 
and in a low voice, with a swift glance 
of respectful gratitude at his benefac- 
tor. “It is not—there cannot be— 
friendship between such a man as Ma- 
jor Justin and myself—as yet. It is my 
prayer that there may be—at some fu- 
ture time. But let me get to my con- 
fession. I—I was a common thief.” 


His chin sunk upon his breast, his eyes 
closed tightly as if to shut out the 
scorch of an unendurable shame. 

LIVING AGE. 
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“Good God!” exclaimed the Vis- 
count. 

“A highwayman, rather, my lord,” 
corrected the Major. 

“Eh? Ye don’t say so!—that is bet- 
ter; but bad, very bad. But what a 
for the lad had-come to a stop and 
stood with hanging head, a figure of 
mortifieation. 

“My lord, I will tell you all—in time; 
but it is hard, most hard. I was a gen- 
tleman—once. I heard of your loss. 
I—how shall I say?--I surmised in 
whose hands those things would be, 
and where—and, so I—reclaimed 
them,” he concluded lamely. 

“From the real thief?” 
lordship keenly. 

“From the original thief, my lord. 
1 was little better. Herobbed you. I 
robbed him.” 

“Ay, ay, but intention counts—is 
everything, indeed. Your motive was 
noble, you proposed to yourself to re- 
store——”’ 

“Not at first; no, my motive was un- 
worthy. I had designs upon your fam- 
ily, upon yourself, upon your purse, 
my lord (which I need not go into, since 
1 have laid them aside).” 

“Highty, tighty, the deuce ye have! 
I am beholden to ye, young man!—And 
I mean it,” he added in a more cordial 
tone, still clasping the box. “Come, 
this gets beyond me. You, yourself, as 
it seems to me, know but the half of 
your tale; but I must have that half 
first. From whom had ye my gems— 
things of which it is impossible to sup- 
pose ye knew the value. Oh, ye did 
know it?” 

“My lord, as I said, I was a gentle- 
man once.” 

“Where got ye your schooling? 
Shrewsbury? Oho, then ‘tis possible 
ye know one Baskett, a man of about 
your years?” 

The youth reddened silently. 

“We will let that pass,”’ said bis lord- 
ship. “I had a reason—but, tell your 
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story your own way. But, these, as 
ye say, were but a third part of your 
original booty (pardon the word). Is 
it permitted to ask what has become of 
the rest?” 

“I was robbed of them in turn.” 

“What?—not by an Irish adventurer, 
by any chance?—not by an extraordi- 
nary great red-haired person, calling 
himself sometimes Tighe and at oth- 
ers Boyle?” 

“The same, my lord. I do not blame 
him, I waylaid the man. I took him, 
as I supposed at a disadvantage, but 
he had the better of me, I know 
not how. Yes, that must be the 
man.” 

“Then I am beholden to you again, 
young sir, for I have done that person 
an injustice (he had himself to thank 
for the ill impression he made, but that 
by the way). He was in this room no 
later than last Monday. He brought 
me the stones of which he deprived ye 
with a cock-and-bull story of how he 
came by them, one half of it false and 
the rest little to his credit. He was 
mixed up with my old servant Baskett; 
my agents had been watching his move- 
ments for weeks, and he, as it seems, 
watching the News for an increase in 
the reward. | thonght him & rogue in 
grain, yet, as now appears, he had an 
honest streak in him, and it shall be 
my pleasure to recognize his services 
such as they have been.” 

The little man paced the width of his 
earpet proudly whilst spenking, nod- 
ding his bewigged head with decision: 
he was a personage who expected a 
good deal from the world in which he 
moved, and was prepared to repay good 
offices liberally. On the other hand, he 
held himself bound by his position to 
follow derelictions with pertinacious 
and effective displeasure. 

“And, this other, this Baskett? (you 
see I have his name),” resumed his 
lordship reverting. 

“My lord, must I refer to him? He 


is a paltry fellow; frankly, I think hin 
beneath your vengeance. I could in- 
deed tell ye but little more than ye 
know, if as much indeed; for I have 
clean lost touch with him, and know 
not where he may be, north or south, or 
where——” 

“Pass him,” cried bis lordship with 
impatience, for, like all men of his 
rank, he was used to an implicit obe- 
dience from inferiors. “We have 
reached to this then, we have ye robbed 
by this Irishman and left for dead by 
the roadside. (I had all that from 
Tighe, or Boyle, and disbelieved every 
single word of it.) What next befell ye? 
Who succored ye? What brought ye 
to a better frame?” 

“My more than father, my lord, my 
benefactor, Major Justin. He found 
me in my blood, he saw signs of life in 
me, he found shelter for me, and 
nursed me back to strength. Nor is 
this the half of what I owe to him. 
He bade me lay aside my evil thought 
of revenge; he urged me to reform my 
life, and to set myself to make restora- 
tion of my robberies. All is due to 
him, my lord.” 

Whilst speaking, the youth had 
warmed and had forgotten himself in 
his theme, the shame with which he 
had owned to his misdeeds had tied his 
tongue, but in praise of his benefactor 
he had let himself go and had spoken 
hot from the heart. 

“A handsome lad,” thought his lord- 
ship, and sighed, remembering that de- 
generate son of his. “A pretty fellow, 
well-mannered, well-made, and with 
parts. There’s blood in him or I'm 
strangely mistaken. Some gentleman's 
by-blow, more’s the pity; for what can 
one make of a bastard ?—and after such 
a misdeal? Yet I certainly owe him 
a fresh start. 

“Young man,” he said aloud, “there's 
a point that puzzles me yet. When ye 
lost the greater part of these how came 
ye to retain all the best? What was 
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the inducement to specially secrete 
these eighteen?” 

“They are inscribed, my lord. I 
sorted them out for the pleasure I 
took in deciphering them; that is all.” 

“A scholar; and from a grammar 
school? Oho! Will ye be pleased to 
read me that?” drawing from one of 
his many pockets a small bronze plaque 
pierced and lettered rudely. Repton 
received it with a bow and turned it in 
his hand. “Latin,” said he. ‘“ ‘Tene 
me.’ Ah, it would run thus, 1 should 
say: ‘Hold me fast, nor let me make off. 
Restore me. to my owner Enobarbus upon 
the estate of Quintilianus.”. What might 
this have been used for, my lord?—a 
plate from a dog-strap? It seems 
large.” 

“An excellent guess; ‘twas a slave- 
badge, sir. Our ladies would put as 
much upon their black boys’ collars to- 
day, if the common people could read, 
or there were anywhere for the poor 
wretches to run to. Come, you con- 
strue your Latin at sight; but what 
make ye of these?” He placed a couple 
of small stones in his guest’s hand, mi- 
nutely engraved. The youth carried 
them to the nearest window, 

“A Leda and swan, my lord, signed 
Mandronar, whatever that may signify: 
and this Aphrodite Epitragia has the 
word Hermaiskos for its poesy.” He re- 
turned the gems to their owner with a 
bow: my lord toek snuff with enthusi- 
asm. 

“Your man is a classic indeed, Major. 
I had these things from Corcyra— 
Corfu, I would say—but yesterday, and 
he reads ’em off like a hornbook. 
Stay, I’ll put ye to one more test, and 
’tis hardly a fair one, for few of our 
youngsters nowadays could pass it; but 
since ye are plainly well-grounded in 
the humanities, we'll put ye on in the 
science of gentlemen. Discuss me this, 
sir.” 

“A thumb-ring, my lord, an abbot’s, 
as I judge, for there is no mitre. Yes, 
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he bears the arms of some foreign mon- 
astery impaling those of his house.” 

“Why not English?” asked the vir- 
tuoso keenly. 

“By the blazon, my lord, these hands 
in religion are a Norman charge, the 
name escapes me for the moment; nor 
could it be the bearing of an English 
branch (there is an English branch, it 
is the Marriage coat, it has come to 
me); for this badge of cadency, this 
bordure, is either French or Scottisa.” 

“Excellent,” chirruped their host, 
beaming upon the youngster with 
just the appreciative delight with 
which a huntsman watches a young 
entry make good the line across a 
sheepfold. “Major Justin, your protégé 
—yYour pardon, sir! Yes, what is it?” 
this to a servant who had entered si- 
lently, his manner betraying a reserved 
discomposure. At a murmured name, 
which was plainly not intended for the 
callers, and which did not reach them, 
their host stiffened. 

“In Town? Here? I will not receive 
him. Bid him begone. Bid him re- 
join, as from me, ye understand?” he 
said sternly, and, as the man retired, 
would have resumed the interrupted 
thread of his discourse, but again the 
door opened, and an elder man ap- 
peared with the same veiled anxiety 
upon his face. Lord Duddingstone, 
reddening with emotion, dashed his 
glasses from his nose, set down upon 
the table the flint-box which he was in 
the act of reopening, and hastily excus- 
ing himself, preceded the servant from 
the room. 

Scarce had the door closed behind 
him when another, concealed by 
dummy book-backs, flew wide, and in 
reeled a big loutish youth dressed in 
the height of the fashion, who ex- 
claimed as he came: 

“*Won’t see me,’ be hanged, for here 
I am, sir.” He checked at sight of the 
empty chair; the display of wealth upon 
the table took his eye; he chuckled tip- 
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sily. His back as he entered had been 
towards Justin and Repton, who were 
standing as they had arisen when their 
host left them. In another moment 
one or the other would have given 
some signal of his presence, but there 
simply was not time: what followed 
was done in a trice. 

“My luck!” whispered the intruder, 
his eyes upon the cloth upon which my 
lord at his going had set down a mag- 
nificent jewel, an Eros entrapped, cut in 
red and white sardonyx mounted in 
goldsmith’s work and of renaissance 
taste. There was a quick, light pounce, 
and the cameo was gone. Justin was 
so placed as to miss the significance of 
the movement: it was Repton who 
acted; his left took the thief by the col- 
lar, his right caught the larcenous hand 
by its wrist and held it confined within 
its fob. 

“Ug—Gug! What 
the—? Tr—Travis!”’ 

The name escaped the speaker’s lips 
just as the door reopened, admitting 
Lord Duddingstone. His _ lordship 
closed it behind him, set his back to it, 
and stood surveying the scene. 

“Fred!” he exclaimed bitterly and 
paused, still ignorant of the worst. 
“Heh, what?” he cried, advancing, for 
Repton, aware of his coming, involun- 
tarily relaxed his grip, whilst his cap- 
tive, stung to desperation, redoubled his 
efforts; the imprisoned hand achieved 
freedom, but, in the act of escaping 
from the fob, dropped its booty. The 
pilfered cameo fell, and in falling rolled 
to the feet of its rightful owner. 

Stooping with surprising agility con- 
sidering his infirmities, Lord Dudding- 
stone caught it from the carpet and, 
arising, turned upon the thief a face 
congested with anger and exertion. 

“Again!” he panted. The word was 
as bitter as a curse. 

“Twas a joke, no more. 


the—? Who 


I swear, 


sir! But of course you won’t believe 
me,” wailed the Honorable Frederick 


Scrivener, sobered by this inopportune 
climax of discovery, and bending before 
his angry father with an abject inclina- 
tion of body and protesting hands; then, 
finding no sign of forgiveness, he aban- 
doned himself to a passion of jealous 
fury. 

“Damme! say what ye choose,” he 
stamped. “Do what ye will! I hate 
you, sir! ’Tis all your fault! Yes, 
yours, yours! Ye never have given me 
fair play, or used me as a father. First 
ye send me up; next ye fetch me down; 
then ye pack me off to mess with a 
d—d set of dirty hawbucks, and now, 
when I ask for the favor of a word 
with you, ye deny me your presence, 
refuse me house-room, bar me out. 
This house is as much mine as yours. 
and may be all mine by to-morrow; yet 
ye fill it with spies; yes, ye bring in a 
low beast, this Travis fellow, to back- 
bite me in my absence.” 

The man had run himself out of 
breath. Justin’s eyes widened, the 
Viscount peered blindly, fumbling for 
his glasses in pocket after pocket. 
Both turned upon Repton, who fell 
back a step. 

The Honorable Frederick saw and 
misinterpreted the movement. 

“There, look at him! I knew it! I 
heard that he was in the house and 
forced myself into your presence, sir, 
to outface him. Ye don’t know him, 
sir; ye don’t indeed!” 

“And that I take to be your first true 
word,” interposed the Viscount dryly. 
“And now, sir,” turning to Repton, 
“who may you be? Travis, he has 
called you.” 

“Travis is my name, my lord, Dray- 
cott Sigismund Travis; yes, late a serv- 
itor of Christ Church.” 

Justin’s face flamed, unobserved by 
the others, who were too absorbed in 
their own concerns to notice the silent 
little man in his corner, whose heart 
was beating joyously within him. 

“Mr. Travis of Christ Church, Ox- 
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ford!” cried Lord Duddingstone incred- 
ulously, the form of his countenance 
changing. “Is’t possible?—but  ’tis 
amazing! The missing piece of the 
puzzle, the key to the cipher, begad! 
Sir, allow me to tender you my sincere 
commiseration. I know your story, the 
unmerited humiliations brought upon 
you by this ill-conditioned whelp here. 
Yes, by you, sir!’ with a scathing side- 
glance at the Honorable Frederick, who 
stood shifting himself from one foot to 
its fellow, picking at the lace upon his 
cuff. “But, apologies are poor stuff if 
they stand alone; I purposed reinstate- 
ment when I first heard of that Oxford 
business, and did what I could to get 
the dons to reconsider your case. 
*Twas your going down so precipitately 
which baulked me. And now I fear 
that door is closed.” He stopped, find- 
ing himself upon the edge of revela- 
tions which were not for the ear of his 
son. “After all, honor comes first. Ye 
sent your cartel once to this poltroon of 
mine; he got his tutor to take it up, 
eh? And now, after what has passed 
but a minute since ye judge him un- 
worthy of your sword, eh? But sit ye 
down here and write your challenge 
again, and ye shall see him eat it.” 

“Oh, sir, for pity’s sake,” whined the 
Honorable Frederick, bursting into 
tears. 

“Sir!—my lord!” stammered Travis, 
“IT am in your hands and Major Jus- 
tin’s, but, of my own motion, I'd not 
pursue my quarrel farther.” 

“Naturally ye would refuse to fight 
a thief!” 

“We are all sinners, my lord,” said 
the youth, with a meaning look and in 
a shaken voice, the color mounting to 
his brow, but meeting his host’s eye 
steadily. Both men stopped speaking. 
Travis resumed: 

“I have vowed my life to my king, 
my lord.” 

“You are right,” interrupted the Vis- 
count impetuously. “Command my in- 


fluence, young sir; you, at least, will do 
me credit. Whilst as for you—” he 
wheeled upon the unworthy inheritor 
of his name, who, divining that the 
wrath that boded ill for his personal 
comfort was past, had recovered his 
jaunty carriage and was surprised in 
the act of taking snuff. 

“As for me, sir? I beg ye will not 
concern yourself: ye cannot set aside 
the entail.” 

“But I can and will cut ye out of the 
personalty. Begone!” 

“And I can and will give post-obits,” 
riposted the scapegrace, snapping-to the 
lid of his snuff-box and retreating with 
undignified haste. 

His father kicked-to the door behind 
him, and after a momentary struggle 
for self-mastery rang for wine. 

During this painful personal inter- 
lude neither Lord Duddingstone nor 
the young fellow, who, having entered 
the house as Repton, had since con- 
fessed to another name, had given a 
thought to Justin. The Major, never 
careful to hold the centre of the stage, 
had kept in the background. His 
protégé now turned at the gentle pres- 
sure of a hand upon his arm and found 
himself confronted by an illumined 
countenance; _ little kindly ellipses 
framed the angles of an astonished 
mouth; twitching crowsfeet puckered 
the corners of incredulous eyes, eyes 
that shone and sparkled for all the in- 
tensity of their scrutiny. 

“My lord, pardon me, I beg!” cried 
the Major, low and with a sort of 
breathless haste in his tone, turning 
to his host, but still retaining his hold, 
as though he feared that his newly 
found ward might elude him. “Rep- 
ton?”—he swung round again and faced 
his man—“What does this mean?—Did 
I catch?—Did I hear?—Travis ye call 
yourself—and the Christian names 
Draycott and Sigismund? Then it must 
be. A coincidence is impossible, ’tis 
millions to one. Who was your father. 
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Rep—tTravis, I mean?—yYes, yes! And 
your mother? Then it is—you are the 
boy!” 

The youth, having replied to his 
friend’s questions, stood in silent em- 
barrassment, awaiting he knew not 
what of news from a father of whom 
he had never heard good nor bad, but 
whose character, by reason of this un- 
natural reticence, he suspected had 
been flawed. 

His lordship, perceiving that for the 
moment his presence was forgotten, 
and his cabinet the scene of a crescendo 
movement of recognitions and éclair- 
cissements, behaved as a gentleman 
should. Intercepting the entrance of 
the servant, he served the Major with 
wine with his own hands, and, turning 
a discreet back, examined one of his 
newly recovered intagli with a watch- 
maker's eye-piece whilst his guests re- 
arranged their mutual relationships. 

“But I have sought ye half over Eng- 
land, my boy. Did ye never see my 
notices and rewards in the News? Did 
no one ever tell ye? My lord, this 
young gentleman turns out to be the 
son of one of my oldest friends. His 
mother, of whom I can scarce trust 
myself to speak, I knew before her 
marriage. His father and I served in 
the old Thirty-ninth for a score of 
years. Both are dead, Colonel Travis 
upon the day on which I sailed, seven 
months since, and after charging me to 
assist his children. Your _ sister, 
Travis? Ye have a sister, my lad, 
Baby Sue. I remember her well. 
Where .is she? At Chester with your 
aunt? To think of it! And but t’other 


day we were within a few miles of 
And neither of us under- 
We must ride 

(To be continued.) 


her. 


stood. Well, well! 
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north again. She knows nothing of— 
this? Naturally; but ye can look her 
in the face now. But in the mean- 
time,” turning to Lord Duddingstone, 
who was finding the pursuit of arch- 
teology difficult under the circum- 
stances, and was growingly interested 
in his guests, “My Lord, I should ex- 
plain——” 

“As ye will, Major; but first let me 
fill your glass. Help yourself, Mr. 
Travis. I am still somewhat in the 
dark, but none the less delighted. It 
looks as though we had both been 
hunting our young friend here upon dif- 
ferent lines, and had run into him si- 
multaneously. Ye may think yourself 
lucky, youngster, for this gentleman 
and myself—(Between you and me, Ma- 
jor, ’twill go hard but we make a man 
of him yet. My interest, of course, I 
place, but I have already said that.) Is 
there—er—much that needs setting—er 
—right? If—er—(pardon the sugges- 
tion) means are needed, ye have 
only———” 

“My lord, I thank ye—he thanks ye; 
but Mr. Travis is amply——” 

“*Tis unknown to me, then,” gasped 
the poor lad blankly, feeling his head 
begin to turn. 

“As a loan between gentlemen,” 
urged his lordship, unwilling to be 
baulked. The youth dropped upon his 
knee, caught his host’s hand and, hav- 
ing carried it to his lips, sought the 
darkest corner of the room in which to 
master his emotions. 

“La, la,” muttered his lordship, ex- 
tending his box to Justin, “He will do, 
this one. Lll-usage would have made 
a devil of him, but you and I, Major, 
you and I, eh?” 

Ashton Hilliers. 
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THE FALLACY OF THE ELDER BROTHER. 


A Discourse FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 


It was a distinguished headmaster 
who defined the proper attitude of the 
younger masters to their pupils as that 
of elder brothers. If I am not mis- 
taken, it was the same headmaster who 
said that the ideals of a young master 
should be those of a good Sixth Form 
boy. Now, with great diffidence, I 
should venture to dispute the sound- 
ness of both these propositions. I am 
inclined to think that the influence of 
an elder brother often does as much 
harm as good; and I am quite sure that 
even a good Sixth Form boy should 
have learnt something of value in his 
three or four years at the University, 
which it would be a pity for him to un- 
learn when he starts his profession of 
schoolmaster. In fact, I should be in- 
clined to alter the phraseology some- 
what, and say to the tyro at the outset. 
“Remember always (1) that you are not 
the elder brother of your pupils, but 
their teacher, and (2) that you are not 
coming back as a Sixth Form boy to the 
duties and responsibilities you were fa- 
miliar with four years ago, but are en- 
gaging on an arduous profession, which 
you will have to start learning at once, 
in which you are sure to make constant 
blunders, and will still be only a 
learner twenty years hence.” 

It is easy, of course, to see what was 
in the mind of the distinguished au- 
thority from whom these dicta ema- 
nated. The freedom of Public School 
life has its dangers; at the age which 
most needs guidance, boys are taken 
from their homes and left to the mercy 
of a public opinion which bans much 
that is good and tolerates much that is 
bad. The schoolmaster of the past was 
often too much out of sympathy with 
his pupils to be of any help to them in 
their difficulties. His position as 


teacher might inspire respect, but it 


also inspired grave doubts in the boy’s 
mind as to whether the master was a 
human being at all: and it was hoped 
that the master, by putting himself 
more on the level of the boy out of 
school, and cultivating his friendship 
in the playing-fields and elsewhere, 
might gradually win his confidence and 
exercise a useful moral influence over 
his whole life. And that is where the 
fallacy seems to me to lie; for this 
view of a schoolmaster’s duties ignores 
facts, and when we ignore facts we 
have to suffer for it. A man of twenty- 
five and a boy of seventeen cannot meet 
on equal terms, except in respect to a 
very few pursuits—cricket, for instance 
—and even there only partially. In 
other matters, the boy must first raise 
himself to the man’s level, or the man 
lower himself to the boy's. In practice, 
the latter arrangement is generally 
found the more convenient. — 

At the same time, the fallacy of the 
elder brother is widespread; it is the 
feature of the times in most of our 
modern schools, and attention is called 
to its growth and exuberance at all 
prize-givings and other occasions of le- 
gitimate self-applause. It has certainly 
established much pleasanter relations 
between the master and his pupils, un- 
less the master is unluckily constituted 
by nature; for it has nearly killed the 
old idea of “natural enmity.” He is 
no longer forced to be constantly on 
his guard, to be always jealous of his 
dignity. If he is naturally inclined to 
mirth, he may sport and frolic undis- 
mayed; he can indulge in quips and 
pranks, and they will be sympathetic- 
ally and generously applauded—not 
with the forced and frigid applause of 
the class-room but with that of genuine 
appreciation; he can renew his youth 
like the eagle; alone of men he has dis- 
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covered the elixir of life, and remains 
at forty what he was twenty-five years 
earlier, a joyous, light-hearted school- 
boy—but for one or two trifling differ- 
ences which we may consider later. 

I do not propose to draw a fancy por- 
trait of the elder brother in our midst; 
he is a sufficiently familiar figure from 
Connemara to Constantinople; and his 
virtues and his golf and all that he 
does, are they not written in the book 
of “The Hill” and elsewhere? What I 
want to draw attention to is that the 
fraternal view of the schoolmaster’s du- 
ties is no longer confined to individuals, 
but has permeated every branch of our 
school life—not always, I think, to the 
advantage of the Public Schools, of the 
Universities, which they feed, or of the 
nation, to which in the long run both 
have to give account. 

It is well that we should try to un- 
derstand and sympathize with the inter- 
ests and the amusements, the weak- 
nesses and prejudices of our pupils; 
but it is not well that we should live 
habitually in their world, or we may 
lose all sense of the true value of 
things. A house-match is rightly an 
event of supreme importance to a boy; 
but all the world ought not to be dark- 
ened for the house-master because his 
house has failed to win. The school- 
boy virtues—courage, keenness, frank- 
ness, the joy of rivalry—are admirable 
things; but our sympathy with the 
boy’s point of view should not lead us 
to treat these as the only qualities that 
master, and to look upon the harder vir- 
tues as a sort of extra, like drawing—a 
delightful accomplishment for those 
whose tastes lie that way, but not a 
thing that the average boy need trouble 
about. For surely, if a school is in a 
healthy condition, the school-boy vir- 
tues will propagate themselves; we 
ought to assume them rather than to be 
constantly preaching them: whereas 
width of sympathy, intellectual enthu- 
siasm, an interest in the wider concerns 


of men, duties whose fulfilment brings 
no applause—such things as these are 
hard for boys, and they will only learn 
to value them if they realize that we 
are always thinking about them, and 
that to us they are more important 
than many successes in the humbler 
sphere. 

There are, of course, certain practical 
difficulties that face us, if we try con- 
scientiously to carry out the fraternal 
ideal. In the first place, we are 
brought face to face with rather a large 
family of little brothers; there is a dan- 
ger of some of them being left out in 
the cold. And I am afraid this often 
happens; the more attractive of the 
younger members of the family find 
many elder brothers; the shy and awk- 
ward and unattractive, who need help 
and sympathy most, have to struggle 
on without. 

Then, again, as I said above, it is es- 
sential that we should avoid the supe- 
rior manner; we must make our pupils 
forget that we are the tyrants of the 
class-room; we must get on to their 
level. If we had time to know all our 
little brothers individually, we might 
find out what each of them is really in- 
terested in as an individual, and draw 
him out on that subject to our mutual 
advantage; but we have to deal with 
them in groups, and we must address 
ourselves to the average boy. The av- 
erage boy is interested in nothing but 
games and school gossip; therefore 
these will have to become the staple of 
conversation. Now I am not at all 
clear myself that the average boy 
really exists—at least, as a raw prod- 
uct: I believe he is a highly finished 
article, and needs some years of steady 
work on him at a Public School before 
he can really pass muster—before 
“funditus omnes corporeze excedunt 
pestes,” and he begins to realize that it 
is bad form to be interested in anything 
outside the routine. Even after some 
years at school, I believe he is a much 
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rarer specimen than we imagine. I 
have never forgotten the remark a 
friend of mine made to me when [ 
was a boy at school. He was a very 
good cricket and football player, a bad 
scholar, and a bright and amusing com- 
panion, so that he had more friends 
among the masters than any boy I 
knew. He came back in rather a bad 
temper from some entertainment with 
a master, and broke out, “These mas- 
ters all seem to think I am a perfect 
baby; they talk to me about games, 
games, games from morning to night. 
as if they were the only things I cared 
about.” As a matter of fact, he used 
to write quite a lot of bad poetry; his 
note-books were full of clever carica- 
tures ef his masters and school-fellows; 
he was rather proud of his musical 
powers; he read widely, if promiscu- 
ously, and his literary judgments were 
wild and vigorous. There are many 
boys who would be only too glad to 
discuss such things as these, but they 
have got an unfortunate idea that the 
master’s interests are confined to ath- 
letics and school topics. If only they 
were convinced that‘he liked to talk on 
other subjects, I am sure they would do 
all they could to encourage and draw 
out a shy or modest master. 

Too free a discussion of school topics, 
again, sometimes leads to misunder- 
standings. I knew a boy, a year or 
two ago, at one of our leading public 
schools, and asked him about the mas- 
ters there, among whom I happened 
to have some friends. “Some of them 
are all right,” he said, “but they all 
hate one another like poison.” I ex- 
pressed my surprise. “Oh, everyone 
knows,” he explained, “that if you want 
to please one of them, you have only to 
tell him a story against another; we al- 
ways do, when we go out to tea with 
a master.” This was, of course, a li- 


bel; but it shows how our motives may 
be misinterpreted, when we are only 
anxious to make the boys realize that 
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we are human beings, and can appre- 
ciate a joke at the expense of our own 
order. 

But, of course, the chief argument 
for the elder brother is that he will be 
able to exercise a useful moral influ- 
ence, because he will be on friendly 
and confidential terms with his pupils. 
This I doubt, except within certain lim- 
its. If he has succeeded in persuading 
them, as he sometimes can, that his 
outlook on the world is much the same 
as theirs, except that his interests are 
rather narrower, he can, within those 
limits, exercise great influence; but his 
sincerity is suspected if he transcends 
them. A clergyman with a comfortable 
private income and a motor-car may 
inculcate many Christian virtues from 
the pulpit, and be heard with profit; but 
when he preaches from the _ text 
“Blessed are the poor,” he will be less 
convincing that St. Francis of Assisi. 

But on the whole question of direct 
moral influence I confess I am scepti- 
eal. I believe when we speak, three 
times out of four we do more 
harm than good. For, after all, what 
an audacious thing we are trying to do, 
if we rush in to meddle with the con- 
science of another human being, unless 
we are forced into it. How little, at 
best, we know of him; how likely we 
are to insult him, to misread his mo- 
tives, to misunderstand his tempta- 
tions. It is surely a sufficiently serious 
thing that, whether we like it or not, 
we are exercising an indirect moral 
influence for good or evil every hour 
of the day, far more powerful than any 
words can be; for it is not by what we 
say, but by what we are, that the boys 
are really guided. I think it is a temp- 
tation that we schoolmasters are spe- 
cially liable to, to imagine that because 
we know more, we are equally ahead 
of our pupils in more vital matters, and 
by virtue of our position know the 
right answer pat in each case of diffi- 
culty, without much trouble to think. 
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Yet I suppose most of us have been put 
to shame some time or another by the 
accidental discovery that one of our 
pupils was by no means satisfied with 
the judicious compromises that are 
good enough for us; and that another 
was consciously regulating his daily life 
in the light of ideals which we have 
long learnt to tone down to suit the 
comfortable and respectable world in 
which we live. Of course, there are 
occasions when we have to speak; but I 
think we should use them with the ut- 
most caution and self-distrust: and if 
we must give way to the fatal tempta- 
tion of trying to improve the occasion, 
remember that the fewest words will 
probably do the least harm in the long 
run. 

“Maxima debetur puero reverentia” 
might well, I think, be our motto in this 
matter; and not less in another. An el- 
der brother’s attitude to his small 
brother is not, as a rule, one of respect; 
he does not usually take him seriously: 
and the junior does not resent his half- 
contemptuous patronage, but is hon- 
ored by his notice, and accepts snubs as 
no more than his due. But is this a 
satisfactory relation between a master 
and a boy? I cannot help feeling that 
even with younger boys at a public 
school we ought to be doing what we 
can to build up their self-respect. <A 
proper amount of snubbing they will 
get from their elders in the school; in 
the form-room, too, they will presuma- 
bly receive a suitable dressing-down as 
occasion demands. But in ordinary 
life, are we not taking a liberty with 
a boy if we assume the right of ad- 
dressing him freely by his nickname, 
or even by his Christian name, and if 
we always think it necessary to adopt a 
waggish tone towards him? Is it likely 
to make him respect either himself or 
us more? “The merriment of these par- 
sons I find highly offensive,” was Dr. 
Johnson’s comment on the professional 
hilarity of a company of clergymen: 
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and I think there is a danger of our 
slipping into a similar sort of profes- 
sional hilarity in our dealings with our 
younger brothers, while trying to estab- 
lish those cordial relations we so much 
desire. 

I have tried to analyze the fraternal 
attitude at some length, and, perhaps, 
with some exaggerations, because, as I 
said above, I think it has in a sense per- 
meated our school life, and is one of the 
greatest difficulties we have to face to- 
day. In the larger problems of school 
life we might call it the spirit of triv- 
iality, the tendency to lose sight of 
large issues and high ideals in a mass 
of petty details and organization, 
mostly planned with a view to the aver- 
age boy. The average boy, I have tried 
to show, is by no means a common phe- 
nomenon; so that I doubt whether it is 
worth while sacrificing the interests of 
several hundreds of his school-fellows 
to him. If he is the ideal we aim at 
producing, then I think our ideal is de- 
plorably low, considering that we are 
the heirs of all the ages. The average 
boy is, to be exact, sixteen years and 
two months old; hé is healthy in body, 
and by careful attention to the instruc- 
tion of his masters has become a very 
creditable member of his house eleven 
and house fifteen; he is in the middle 
of the school, and in the middle of his 
form. He does his work fairly indus- 
triously, but has no special gifts for it; 
he plays his games very vigorously, 
partly because he enjoys them, but still 
more because he knows that in that di- 
rection moral excellence lies, and he 
has always put moral excellence above 
the selfish distinctions that intellectual 
eminence brings in its train. He has 
not many interests to employ his spare 
time, but that is of less consequence be- 
cause he has little spare time to em- 
ploy: his day is carefully mapped out 
for him, and he has the pleasant feel- 
ing of leading a busy, useful life. At 
this stage in his career he is a delight- 
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ful person to deal with; he is a little 
contemptuous of those who are not 
average boys, but apart from that he 
has not developed any conceit or swag- 
ger, he is natural and unaffected, with 
a pleasant smile for everyone, and is a 
standing advertisement of the benefits 
of a Public School education. Two 
years later, I think he is less attractive. 
He is now a young man, at the age 
when a young man would naturally be 
learning to take his place in the world: 
but he has the good fortune. to belong 
to the privileged class, which can de- 
vote four more priceless years to the 
preliminary training that shall make 
them fit to rule a mighty empire, or 
bear a hand in guiding the new democ- 
racy in the gigantic task before it. 
He knows well that he occupies a priv- 
ileged position; he hears it from every 
stranger who occupies the school pulpit; 
he hears it on every occasion of public 
festivity, and he is frequently warned 
by some distinguished visitor that suc- 
cess depends not on mere book-learn- 
ing (for the book-worm is the idle drone 
of the hive), but on character: and that 
character is built up on the playing- 
fields, “where the battle of Waterloo 
itself was won.” This quite squares 
with his own views, and a generous in- 
dignation begins to mingle with the 
contempt he has long felt for the drones 
of his own acquaintance. Conscious- 
ness of merit, inadequately embellished 
by the arts of the school milliner, lends 
a Statelier port to his movements; his 
public services excuse him from many 
of the school hours, which have now 
begun to grow wearisome; for life is 
too serious a matter to waste on elegant 
trifles: and though his masters are not 
extreme to mark what is done amiss, 
yet he obviously occupies a false posi- 
tion, when younger boys, with no claim 
to public spirit and with no public serv- 
ices to show, pass easily above his 
head. He is still a pleasant person to 
deal with, for I am thinking of the 


average boy, and not of the — | 
athlete—happily a rara avis, whose 
body has outgrown him,—but can we 
flatter ourselves that he really does us 
much credit? We know him after- 
wards as the good fellow, for the cult 
of the good fellow at the University is 
as widespread as that of the average 
boy at school. If he takes to school- 
mastering—and he often does—he will 
become an elder brother himself, and 
perpetuate the type: if he has conscien- 
tiously, with an eye to the future, stuck 
to his books and done well in the 
schools, he may get on the staff of his 
college, and become a “useful college 
man.” He can then devote himself to 
increasing the supply of good fellows. 
The useful college man, by the way, 
will not have been one of the original 
average boys, for their abilities do not 
run to First Classes, but one of the 
manufactured ones, for which we are 
responsible. 

Now I do not wish to deny the vir- 
tues of the good fellow: I like him very 
much, though he often gets porten- 
téusly dull in later life, when his raison 
d@'étre has rather disappeared, when golf 
and bridge take the place of more ac- 
tive pursuits, and he is reduced to 
watching the triumphs in which he 
once shared. But are we doing our 
duty to the country in setting this be- 
fore our pupils as their ideal in life? 
Of course, I shall be told we do nothing 
of the kind. Look at our scholars, 
how carefully we train them, what 
pains we take over them. As for the 
rest, we must give them healthy inter- 
ests, we must train them in public 
spirit. With that I entirely agree; and 
I agree, too, that games are the finest 
instrument that we can find for that 
training—in its early stages: but 
whether it is wise to lay quite so much 
stress on them in later years, whether 
our elaborate training of school elevens 
and school fifteens, our desperate 
anxiety to win matches, our constant 
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discussion of games with young men of 
eighteen and nineteen, may not give 
them a false idea of the importance we 
ourselves attach to games, I gravely 
doubt. Mr. Arthur Benson, in one of 
his many thoughtful volumes dealing 
with school problems, describes a Mas- 
ters’ Meeting at Eton, where the vital 
question of the most suitable hour for 
nets practice instantly silences a dis- 
cussion on some merely academic sub- 
ject; and he draws the appropriate 
moral. The warning is one we may 
well lay to heart; for it is obvious that 
we cannot always be thinking and talk- 
ing of these subjects without losing our 
own sense of proportion, till we may 
come insensibly to reckon moral excel- 
lence in our own minds in terms of 
goals and cricket scores. 

Triviality, vulgar ideals, an acquies- 
cence in things as they are, a comfort- 
able feeling that there cannot be much 
wrong with the Public Schools while 
they are so popular with their own 
clientéle, and so much abused by jeal- 
ous outsiders—these are very real dan- 
gers in these fat and pursy times. But 
are we really satisfied with the intel- 
lectual state of the schools? That 
there is no intellectual enthusiasm, no 
keen interest in things beyond the triv- 
ial round, would, of course, be an ab- 
surd statement for anyone who knows 
anything of the Sixth Forms of our 
Public Schools; but can anyone deny 
that it is confined to a minority, that 
it hardly forms part of our common life, 
that we treat the intellectual world as 
a thing quite out of the reach of the 
average boy, and therefore tend to dis- 
regard it in legislating for our common- 
wealths? The scholarship system, of 


course, appeals to our sense of the 
fitness of things; and I must confess 
that, with all its faults, I think it is the 
saving of us in these latter days; for 
even the public opinion which rules 
us—the collective and stentorian voice 
of the good fellow—recognizes thut 
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here is something tangible, something 
worth having; and is willing, nay eager, 
that the school he is interested in 
should have its share of the spoils. 
This is very far from the true ideal, the 
love of learning for its own sake; but 
it does save us a corner, a foothold; 
and, happily, we still have the boys, 
and as long as we are allowed to in- 
troduce them to Homer, Sophocles, and 
Plato—the things that really live—so 
long a remnant will not fail to hear the 
living voices, in spite of any discour- 
agements we may put in their way, and 
the battle against Philistinism is not 
wholly lost. But how small a number 
they are, compared with what they 
ought to be! For it is not only the dul- 
lards and incapables whom we labor to 
turn into good fellows; we take many 
of our best and ablest and preach this 
gospel to them. For, given ‘a mass of 
boys, it is generally true that the “mens 
sana” is found in the “corpus sa»um,” 
and a boy who excels in one line can 
also excel in the other. There will 
never be any fear of athietic excellence 
being undervalued in schools; the 
healthy instinct of boys leads them to 
admire it and idolize it; but to-day it 
has received official recognition every- 
where, and seems to the boys to occupy 
the thoughts of their masters almost to 
the exclusion of other interests. And 
can we wonder that when a body is 
given the choice of two careers—one, 
long and laborious, with success doubt- 
ful and distant, with purely persona\ 
rewards, and none of the stimulus of 
working with others to 2 common end; 
the other, attractive and exciting in it- 
self, where each success is attended 
with the applause of his fellows, and he 
is inspired throughout by the feeling of 
common service and common aims— 
can we wonder that he goes quo clamor 
vocat et turba faventium? Surely, if he 
is to be brought to choose the harder 
path, we ought to throw all the weight 
of our influence on that side; and here 
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again our influence will only carry 
weight if we really do, in our hearts, 
put intellectual things above athletic 
distinctions and have not a sneaking 
feeling, even while we exhort him to 
stick to his books, that, after all, it 
does not very much matter. But we 
know, the world outside knows, the 
boys know, that we as a body do not 
really believe any longer in the im- 
portance of intellectual attainments for 
the ordinary boy, even though we keep 
up a decent pretence of doing so in our 
reports and exhortations. And so we al- 
low numbers of boys—who ought to 
pass out into the world with a love of 
intellectual things, with a mind trained 
to think and an eagerness to learn—to 
leave school with the idea that their 
pleasures are the serious business of 
life, and that if they go up to the Uni- 
versity they will be conferring a lasting 
benefit on some ancient seat of learning 
by playing the game they enjoy most 
and most excel at, along with some 
other young men with the same tastes. 
“Things have changed curiously at the 
University,” said an old gentleman; 
“when I was young, if anyone was in- 
terested in a young man at college, he 
would ask his tutor how he was getting 
on. ‘Very well indeed,’ the answer 
might be; ‘he was among the select for 
the Ireland this year.” A little while 
ago I asked the same question 
about a young friend, and was told by 
his tutor, ‘He is doing splendidly; he 
jumps for his college.’ ” 

I have spoken at some length on this 
ever-present question of work and 
games, because if we are to be saved 
from the tyranny of triviality, intellec- 
tual interests must clearly play a larger 
part than they do in our life. And 
the remedy is there, ready for us to 
take up at any moment. The boys are 
willing enough; the countrymen of 
Shakespeare and Milton are not really 
dead to the higher voice, nor doomed 
by a grim predestination to the 
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Sisyphean task of chasing balls of 
varying size through the sons. Let us 
forget the average boy for a space; or 
rather, remember that he will not be al- 
ways sixteen; that he need not always 
remain an average boy; and that the 
dullest and most lifeless will, at least, 
become a little less dull and lifeless if 
they are breathing a vitalizing atmos- 
phere. After all, it is the ordinary 
boy, and not the genius, whom we are 
wronging most by our present acquies- 
cence in things as they are; for the 
genius can take care of himself: and 
the best of our material is of too fine 
a nature to be robbed of its intellectual 
heritage, however discouraging the at- 
mosphere. 

Of the many merits of the Public 
Schools I do not propose to speak. If 
I thought they were in their essence in- 
capable of high ideals and fatal to in- 
tellectual life, I should naturally, for 
my Own peace of mind, have avoided 
such a dangerous profession. Shrews- 
bury under Kennedy, Rugby under Ar- 
nold, proved the contrary. The trag- 
edy of it is the old corruptio optimi 
pessima. Never was the power of the 
Public Schools for good or evil so 
great. Never was the conception of a 
corporate life, of the duties the individ- 
ual owes to a community, so freely ad- 
mitted and so constantly inculcated at 
the schools. Never was the affection 
they inspire deeper or more lasting. 
We have still, in theory at any rate, the 
old English tradition of a liberal edu- 
cation—the most truly liberal concep- 
tion of education since the days of Per- 
icles—which aims at producing scholars 
and gentlemen: that is to say, which 
never forgets, in its devotion to learn- 
ing, that character is the vital thing, 
and that the nation needs men and not 
pedants to serve it; but at the same 
time does not lose sight of the other 
side of the question—namely, that with- 
out a love of learning and a conception 
of the humanities, the service that a 
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man can give is likely to be narrow and tems, no organization, no training of 


one-sided and illiberal. Those schools 
which are still true to Arnold’s Sixth- 
Form system do at least in theory up- 
hold the old tradition, in giving the 
government of the school into the hands 
of the representatives of learning, as 
being the best fitted to rule. But the 
temptation to assimilate the govern- 
ment to the general fraternal movement 
is so strong, that the “prefect” system 
has naturally more supporters to-day; 
for it enables us to raise to the seats of 
the mighty those good fellows whose 


energies have been spent more profit- 
ably than on books, and whose moral 
characters are guaranteed by some ath- 
letic decoration. 

“The Fallacy of the Elder Brother” 
is bad for boys, worse for young men, 
whether at school or at the Universi- 
ties, but worst of all for the masters. 
For it is from us that it springs, and 


it is we who propagate it. No sys- 
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teachers or scheduling of subjects, no 
soul-killing efficiency can breathe life 
into the machine. If we have narrow 
interests ourselves, all the splendid pos- 
sibilities of our inheritance are wasted; 
and though we successfully combined 
all the systems of Mr. Benson, Mr. 
Rouse and Sir Oliver Lodge, with all 
the reforms thundered into our ears by 
the Classical Association, the Modern 
Language Association, the Historical 
Association, the English Association, 
the Geographical Association, the Par- 
ents’ National Educational Union, and 
the rest, in one glorious transcendental 
temple of learning, we should not be a 
whit the better off: the only thing that 
can regenerate us is that we should our- 
selves aim at higher ideals, with the 
firm faith that if we do, “all these 
things will be added to us.” 
H. B. Mayor, 
Clifton College. 





A RIDE THROUGH CRETE. 


By Mrs. Epe@ar DvepdAaLe. 


If there is a place in the world where 
East and West do meet it is Canea. 
On one side of the quay the old Vene- 
tian fortress carries the flags of Eu- 
rope, on the other the minaret of » 
mosque rises above the busy cafés. 
The street of the coppersmiths might 
be in the heart of Tangier, and many 
a red fez and black veil remain to 
show that Turk vanquished Venetian 
three centuries ago upon the walls of 
Candia. 

It was six o’clock in the morning on 
the 25th of March 1909 that we landed 
in this enchanting city, and it was as 
we were rowed over the green waters 
of the harbor that we made the ac- 
quaintance of the first of the many 
friends whom we left behind us in 


Crete three weeks later. The great 
lesson to be learned in that light- 
hearted land is that it is the unexpected 
which happens, and before many days 
had passed it seemed natural to look 
for friends in every village, every ina, 
and every gendarmerie post upon the 
way, and not seldom to find them; but 
even on this, the morning of our ar- 
rival, we began to realize a little of the 
greatness of Monsieur Gallance. He 
met us upon the ship and took charge 
of us at once and for ever. He told 
us that he came from the hotel of 
which madame his mother was the 
proprietress; he pointed out to us the 
windows and balconies overlooking the’ 
harbor and quay which were destined 
for us; he mentioned as a huge jest 
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that he had not been to bed all night 
lest our ship should come in and find 
him unprepared, and within five min- 
utes he had won all our hearts; but 
it was at the actual moment of landing 
that we had a taste of his real quality. 
“Are the customs very strict here?” we 
asked, seeing a row of officials watch- 
ing the approach of our rowboat. “Ex- 
tremely,” said Monsieur Gallance, “but 
do not derange yourselves, for your 
boxes will not be opened. Say noth- 
ing, and I will arrange it.” Accord- 
ingly we landed, and walked along the 
quayside, objects of extreme interest 
to the bystanders, but unquestioned by 
the douaniers. Presently Monsieur 
Gallance rejoined us. “Your luggage 
is passed,” said he. “How did you 
do it?” we asked. “I said,” replied he 
mysteriously, “that you were British 
officers. That suffices. They believed 
me, and the baggage of officers is not 
opened.” 

These were the circumstances under 
which we first set foot in Canea, and 
in reflecting upon them one could not 
but feel that it is not only the Cretans 
who are sometimes liars! Indeed, 
there never seemed to be any ground 
for St. Paul’s criticisms of them in 
this, or any other, direction. 

Monsieur Gallance was himself a 
Frenchman, though years of life in 
Crete had made him as happy in talk- 
ing Greek as in his own language. It 
was with his help a few days later that 
we made preparations for our ride 
through the country. Our way was to 
lie across the island till we touched 
its southern shore, and then north- 
ward to the town of Candia, a distance 
of 130 miles in all. Mules and ponies 
were easily forthcoming, and Cretan 
Tugs of gorgeous dyes to pile upon the 
wooden saddles by day and to sleep 
upon by night. Four mules for our- 
selves, two more for the muleteers and 
the baggage, was our original calcula- 
tion, but in the end we rode a party of 
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eight instead of six, for there came 
with us a gendarme and Monsieur Gal- 
lance himself. The gendarme was pro- 
vided by the kindness of the command- 
ant, and made a splendid advance- 
guard to our column as he rode ahead 
on his active little horse, with rifle 
slung on his shoulder. It was but a 
quarter of an hour before we actually 
started that we persuaded Monsieur 
Gallance to come with us. We had 
stipulated for a muleteer who could 
talk French, and it was only on the 
day of our departure that we discov- 
ered his excursions into that language 
to be practically confined to the cheer- 
ful “Bon jour, madame,” which was his 
daily greeting to me. It was so plain 
that this phrase would hardly suffice 
as a channel of communication between 
ourselves and a Greek-speaking popula- 
tion in the midst of its Lenten fast, 
that in a good hour for us Monsieur 
Gallance came to our rescue. 

Early upon a lovely April morning 
we left Canea, to drive the first stage 
of our journey through the valley of 
Suda. Three hundred years ago a Scot- 
tish traveller named William Lithgow, 
whose “Rare Adventures” have lately 
been republished, thus described what 
he saw upon that same road:— 


The Olives, Pomegranets, Dates. 
Figges, Oranges, Lemmons, and Pomi 
del Adamo growing all through other. 
And at roots of which trees grew 
Wheat, Malvasie, Muscadine, Leaticke 
wines, Grenadines, Carnobiers, Mel- 
lones, and all other sorts of fruites and 
herbes the earth can yield to man, that 
for beauty, pleasure, and profit it may 
easily be surnamed the garden of the 
whole Universe, being the goodliest 
plot, the Diamond Spark, and the 
Honey spot of all Candy.” 


Marvellously fertile and beautiful the 
place certainly is, even in this prosaic 
twentieth century, when “Leaticke 
wines” are, alas, no longer to be met 
with growing at the foot of Lithgow’s 
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wonderful fruit-trees. On this spring 
day the young corn stood already a foot 
high around the roots of the olive-trees, 
violently green under their shimmering 
silver. The Cretan yokes his dun-col- 
ored oxen to a wooden plough, and 
scratches an inch or two off the sur- 
face of his island, and even so its val- 
leys yield him three crops in a year, 
and its olive groves are as fine as any 
in the world. Though he spoils his 
fruit in the gathering, and his wine 
in the making, the riches of his land 
are as evident as they were in Lith- 
gow’s day. But swords must be beaten 
into ploughshares and spears into prun- 
ing-hooks before Crete indeed becomes 
the “Garden of the Universe,” for hith- 
erto revolutions have always seemed 
more attractive than agriculture to its 
inhabitants. On the spurs of the low 
hills which enclose this very valley the 
signs of devastation appear in the 
ruined houses of a group of Turkish 
villages, which have never been re- 
built since the fighting in 1898. 

Through the plain the road passes, 
and then rises to the red cliffs which 
border Suda Bay. Looking up and 
down over its calm waters it is not 
difficult to understand the importance 
of its splendid natural harbor—finest 
anchorage of all the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean—broad and deep enough to 4l- 
low the navy of a great nation to lie 
within its shelter. The road climbed 
high above it, and the horses stopped 
to rest. 

“At this turning,” said Monsieur Gal- 
lance, “I was stopped by brigands a 
few years-ago and robbed of all that 
I had—-happily only sixty francs. One 
man stood here with his rifle, another 
at that corner. What would you? I 
was thankful I had no more! of 
course it was before the organization 
of the gendarmerie.” 

We found Crete as safe as an English 
highway, although it is not much more 
than ten years since the gendarmes 


came into being. Cretans themselves, 
they fulfil many of the functions per- 
formed by the Irish Constabulary 
nearer home, and it seems that they 
are hardly less efficient. It was a very 
short time after passing the place of 
Monsieur Gallance’s disaster that we 
made our first acquaintance with one of 
them. ‘ 

He was our appointed escort, and 
joined us at the village of Kaleyvis, 
where we left the carriage and had our 
midday meal. A table was prepared 
for us by the side of a stream which 
ran through the village square, and 
upon the opposite bank he appeared, a 
martial form in tight blue uniform, 
with fiercely curling moustaches. We 
exchanged salutes, and presently there 
came across to us a little boy with a 
bunch of iris in his hands. 

“For madame, from the gendarme.” 
explained Monsieur Gallance. Such 
was the ingratiating fashion of our in- 
troduction. 

That meal would have been an em- 
barrassing one judged by Anglo-Saxon 
standards. Our table by the running 
water, under the shade of a great wal- 
nut-tree, was in the midst of the cluster 
of white hovels which calls itself 
Kaleyvis. Every doorway was crowded 
and those householders whose dwell- 
ings were not conveniently situated for 
seeing the show took up positions be- 
hind our seats. The bridge over the 
brook accommodated the younger gen- 
eration, and a row of little brown legs 
swung to and fro over its white para- 
pet, while the eyes of their owners fol- 
lowed the fate of every fig and olive 
consumed by the English lunatics. For 
at the word of Monsieur Gallance the 
village had heaped its supplies before 
us—eggs, honey, bread, and bottles of 
the rough resinous wine which we soon 
learned to know so well, and to abhor 
so deeply. We ate and drank with 
as much unconcern as if our surround- 
ings had really been the scene out of 
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an Italian opera, which they seemed to 
be trying to imitate. On the other 
bank sat the gendarme with one or two 
chosen companions, and the mules stood 
tethered in the shade beyond. There 
could be no more driving after this, 
for the carriage-road ended at the very 
place where we sat, to be seen no more 
until it appeared again at the outskirts 
of Candia, and before us lay a hun- 
dred miles of track cut in the limestone 
through valleys and mountain-passes. 
So it was with the joy of pushing into 
the unknown that we mounted and 
rode away upon that first afternoon, 
making trial of what so soon became 
the familiar order of our going, and dis- 
covering quickly the way of the Devil 
when he works among mules. 

The gendarme rode ahead, the two 
muleteers behind. Cheerful compan- 
ions enough they were—everlastiugly 
laughing, and singing interminable dit- 
ties with a monotony of tune which 
recalled more Eastern music. Of- 
ten did I ask Monsieur Gallance to 
translate, but he would never do more 
than listen for a while, laugh, shake 
his head, and reply, “It is nothing: a 
song of love merely.” So it had to find 
its place among the indefinite and in- 
consequent gaieties of that un-matter- 
of-fact journey. I can compare the 
life we led during that week to nothing 
but the opening chapters of a series of 
the most delightful novels by Merriman 
or Mason. There was no opportunity 
of becoming thoroughly absorbed into 
their plots, for every night’s lodging 
and day’s journey was a new beginning, 
each in its way entrancing. But there 
were episodes which it was sad to turn 
from so quickly, and such an one was 
our visit to the Monastery of Arkadi. 

It was towards the end of a long 
day’s ride upon the lower ground that 
we saw, high above us and far away, 
the three wind-swept pines which are 
the landmark of the great monastery 
for all the country round. It stands 
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2000 feet above the sea, at the head of 
a limestone gorge. As we climbed 
towards it we left behind us the tan- 
gled banks of blossoming trees and the 
fields of anemones and poppies through 
which we had ridden all day, and 
found instead little tough rock-plants 
in the open, masses of maiden-hair 
ferns inside the dripping caves, and the 
strong, clean scent of wild thyme on 
every side. We crossed the glen, and 
the gendarme spurred his horse on up 
the hill to warn the Fathers that we 
were near, for the next turn of the 
track brought us in front of the pile of 
gray stone walls, hanging over the very 
edge of the rock. There in the arched 
gateway stood the Archimandrite him- 
self waiting to receive us, a tall figure 
in the flowing robes and high black hat 
of the Greek popes, with a large gold 
cross upon his breast. His beard was 
long and gray, his eyes the quietest that 
I have ever seen, as peaceful as his 
monastery itself, with its large view 
over sea and mountain. He stood ab- 
solutely still until we had dismounted, 
a lay brother a little way behind him 
on either side, and a rotund and jovial 
person came bustling forward with a 
welcome. For want of a better name 
we called him the Sub-Prior. Through 
the archway we entered the court of 
the monastery, a great square, sur- 
rounded on one side by a row of clois- 
ters, and on the others by church and 
buildings of carved gray stone, which 
gave it a curious likeness to the quad- 
rangle of an Oxford college. But the 
orange-trees, laden with fruit, which 
stood around us, were not the only 
tokens of our being in the heart of the 
Cretan hills, for we were about to un- 
dergo one of those terrifying ceremo- 
nial observances which always made us 
turn to Monsieur Gallance with a child- 
like confidence in his counsel and pro- 
tection. The Sub-Prior, talking vocif- 
erously, led us to the visitor's wing, a 
new whitewashed building of which the 
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monastery is inordinately proud, and 
no wonder, for certainly Crete can pro- 
duce none such other. Broad pas- 
sages, whitewashed, and covered with 
linoleum; bedrooms, containing not only 
beds, but even washing-stands; a parlor 
furnished with enough cane rocking- 
chairs to swing a regiment, and 
adorned with an immense glass chande- 
lier, which must have dropped from 
heaven, for it could never have come 
up the pass on the back of a mule. 

Instinct prompted the instant re- 
moval of the dust with which we were 
all thickly coated, but Monsieur Gal- 
lance led us firmly into the parlor, in- 
dicating that much must happen before 
the moment of release. So we dropped 
into a few of the rocking-chairs and 
uwaited developments. Presently the 
Archimandrite himself came in, sat 
down, and enveloped us in a benignant 
but silent gaze, until a clatter of glass 
outside heralded the entrance of the 
Sub-Prior, who burst into the room, fol- 
lowed by one of the lay brothers. Upon 
a large metal tray, carried by this lat- 
ter, were five glasses full of water, five 
liquor-glasses full of what looked like 
water—but, alas! was not—five spoons, 
and a dish of red jelly. 

Glances of helpless agony were di- 
rected at Monsieur Gallance when this 
apparition came to a _ stand in our 
midst. He broke off the conversation 
which had begun again briskly be- 
tween himself and the Sub-Prior, and 
relapsed into the French tongue. 

“Take,” said he rapidly, “a spoonful 
of that jelly. Eat it. Put your spoons 
in the water. Sip the water. Replace 
the glasses. In the liquor-glasses you 
must now drink the Archimandrite’s 
health. It is not necessary to drink 
all the liquor, for you will dislike it; 
but I will compliment them upon its ex- 
cellence, as it is made in the monas- 
tery.” We obeyed him even to the 
point of swallowing the liquid fire 
which was offered to us, and being thus 


made free of our entertainment, we 
went out again after a time to see the 
monastery buildings. Solid and spa- 
cious they were, befitting the centre of 
a wide estate, but bare and empty like 
every other dwelling in the land which 
has never yet known a lasting peace, 
and bearing everywhere the marks of 
war, for Arkadi was one of the strong- 
holds of the Cretan struggle against the 
Turks in 1866. Heavy doors riddled 
with bullet-holes, walls scored with 
cuts from knives and daggers, led to 
tales of horror seen there within living 
memory, poured forth with infinite 
gusto in a torrent of Greek and French. 
We peered down black holes at mounds 
of bones and skulls, relics of 300 Cre- 
tans who had chosen the powder-maga- 
zine as a place of refuge, and, not un- 
naturally, had been all destroyed ex- 
cept one little girl, who was blown up 
with the rest, but came down unhurt in 
au field near by, and still lives, an el- 
derly woman with a flourishing family. 
A strange story, but true, like many an- 
other in this island of unrest. The hid- 
ing of the monastery’s treasure during 
the Turkish struggle is an episode 
which has not yet had its ending, for 
it was done so successfully that it has 
never been found again. Somewhere 
among the limestone hills there is a 
cave, and inside it are great riches of 
gold and silver; but those who knew 
the secret of the hiding-place were 
killed after the mouth of the cave was 
closed, and nothing remains to the 
Fathers but the great hope of its dis- 
covery. Such were the topics which 
entertained us until seven o’clock—the 
time of dinner. We were shown into 
a large stone-vaulted room, and saw at 
one end of it a narrow table, covered 
with the whitest of home-woven linen 
and set with places for ourselves, Mon- 
sieur Gallance, the Archimandrite, and 
his subordinate. We were waited 
upon by the two lay brothers, who had 
taken off their black robes and high 
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hats and appeared in the ordinary 
Cretan dress—loose breeches and 
twisted sash: a costume which made 
their long hair, fastened behind with a 
hair-pin, look extremely odd. Dinner 
began with soup made from lamb’s 
bones, flavored with eggs and lemon. 

“Do you like the soup?” asked Mon- 
sieur Gailance, breaking the solemn si- 
lence which reigned over us. 

“We like it immensely.” 

“They like it immensely,” said he to 
the Archimandrite, who bowed, and at 
once caused our plates to be refilled. 

“You owe it to me,” went on our ben- 
efactor, “for the Fathers asked what 
you would like for dinner, and I said, 
above all let there be a good soup. In 
this I consulted my own taste, and re- 
joice to find that you are pleased.” 

Again we expressed our delight, but 
cautiously, lest we should be required 
to swallow a third helping upon the 
spot. Our host meanwhile was eating 
bread and olives, and thus provided a 
new subject for Monsieur Gallance’s so- 
cial genius. “The Archimandrite re- 
grets that he cannot join you in dining. 
for he is fasting at this season.” 

“Tell him,” we replied, “that we also 
regret it deeply.” 

Upon these lines the conversation, 
though it did not exactly flow, trickled 
amicably throughout the meal, in which 
lamb in all its forms was at last suc- 
ceeded by goat’s-milk cheese, eaten to- 
gether with honey, a combination hero- 
ically swallowed under the anxious 
gaze of our hosts. Monsieur Gallance 
took the helm again when the moment 
came for the drinking of healths. 
One would have given much to know 
what he said, but, judging from the de- 
light with which his speeches were al- 
ways received, they must have been in- 
finitely more charming than their 
clumsy British originals. He pro- 
fessed himself as much delighted with 
Arkadi as we were, and, indeed, we 
were soon to find that a sojourn in 
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Cretan monasteries was not always af- 
ter the pattern of that noble entertain- 
ment. The open-handed hospitality 
never failed; but Arkadi’s resources 
were exceptional. Fortunately those 
of Monsieur Gallance were the same, 
and he took command of the situation 
very soon after we arrived at the next 
stopping-place. He disappeared, and 
was presently tracked to the kitchen, 
and found bending over a fire of gorse- 
bushes, scorching his cheerful counte- 
nance in the preparation of an ome- 
lette, which he laid triumphantly upon 
the table, uttering his usual remark 
upon such occasions—“A la guerre 
comme A la guerre!” Even if his 
cooking had been less delicious than 
it was, his way of saying that would 
have seasoned it to perfection. 

Such were the incidents of the first 
careless days of our journey, and on 
the evening of the fourth we descended 
in the great plain of Messfra, and 
turned northwards from the sea 
towards Candia. The air had blown 
cold all day off the snows of Ida, for 
the track wound through the deep glens 
at the roots of the mountain, until it 
rose to the top of the pass and the 
broad valley unrolled itself at our feet 
in a haze of evening light, unshadowed 
by the storm-clouds which were gather- 
ing in the hills behind us. 

Four thousand years and more have 
passed since that region of flowers 
and sunshine was first chosen by 
Crete’s rulers for their dwelling-place. 
In its midst lies Phzestos, and the gi- 
gantic foundations of the palace are 
built on the neolithic ruins of a yet re- 
moter past. Nothing more splendid 
can be conceived than its majestic stair- 
ways and pavements, even as they lie 
before us to-day, looking out over the 
fair tract of country which contains 
the deepest mysteries of Crete’s unfath- 
omed history. For Hagia Triada, the 
royal villa, lies also in this plain, far 
smaller than Knossos and Phestos, the 
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two great palaces, but marvellously 
beautiful, even though its frescoes have 
been taken from it to a safer shelter. 
Its marble blocks left bare were smoth-2 
ered, when we saw them, in anemoues 
and yellow daisies. 

Gortyna is a village which lies be- 
yond, and it, too, is full of wonders— 
Greek, Roman, and Early Christian; 
and far older than them all is its laby- 
rinth, cut into the depths of the hill- 
side, a strange record of the labors of 
men for some unknown purpose. “You 
may wander for days among these pas- 
sages of rock without coming again to 
the light.” This was the information 
imparted to us by Monsieur Gallance 
when we had all entered, candle in 
hand, at the very moment when our 
guide was hesitating at a turning,—and 
it caused us instantly to face about 
and flee. When we were standing out- 
side once more, he told us, as a further 
jest, of the fate of a Cretan woman 
who went in there some time back and 
was squashed flat by a piece of rock 
which fell upon her head! 

No situation lacked humor for Mon- 
sieur Gallance, and he laughed quite 
as gaily at his own misfortunes as at 
those of others. His was the true se- 
cret of happiness, he found delight in 
every passing moment; what he could 
not enjoy he laughed at, and what he 
could not laugh at he ignored. It was 
a good philosophy and an infectious 
one, and on that very afternoon it stood 
us all in good stead. 

Two days we had spent in the Mes- 
sira Valley, and then we set ourselves 
to cross the mountain-range which sep- 
arated us from the northern coast. A 
ride of seven hours lay between us and 
the gendarmerie post, where we were 
to sleep. It was past midday when we 
started. We climbed for an hour up 
the steep hillside, until the track 
turned, to run for many miles along its 
crest. Then it was that we felt a 
bitter north wind in our faces, and soon 


the rain came with it, blotting out 
the mountains in swirls of mist, and 
turning the stony path into a mass of 
white slime. The mules were sinking 
above their fetlocks at every step, and 
slipping as the surface became more 
greasy, perilously near the downward 
side of the narrow path. The gen- 
darme led his horse, the muleteers dis- 
mounted too, and urged us all to do the 
same, but some of us felt we had rather 
meet death at the foot of the precipice 
than step down into that clinging 
slough. 

So we labored drearily along, wet 
now to the skin and chilled to the 
bone, feeling that each heavy step be- 
came a greater effort to the mules. The 
songs of the mule boys had subsided, 
and the whistling wind carried no 
sound along our line except the occa- 
sional echo of a hearty British curse. 
Only Monsieur Gallance still smiled 
from under his waterproof hood, as 
well as his chattering teeth would al- 
low hini. 

The road was quite unsheltered, the 
ground strewn with little rocks. Oc- 
casionally, when the mist lifted for a 
moment, we saw ourselves to be among 
the high hills, and level with their 
lower tops, but the rain hid their out- 
lines again in an instant. Occasionally 
we met some traveller on a donkey, 
crouching under his brown hooded cloak, 
happier than ourselves, at least in hav- 
ing the wind behind him. Then just 
at the moment when all these things 
began to be unendurable for another in- 
stant, a word of hope was shouted back 
from the front, where Monsieur Gal- 
lance was riding ahead with the gen- 
darme. 

“Another half hour, and we will re- 
pose ourselves. There is a café.” 

Our habit of unquestioning faith was 
strong, and we believed him implicitly, 
in spite of the apparent impossibility 
of such a thing being found in such a 
spot. “He probably means to create 
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one,” we said calmly to each other. 
Even as he spoke the road began to 
lead downhill, and after a little time 
we came to some scattered white hov- 
els, and through the breaking mist 
gleamed sheets of cherry blossom. A 
cottage, rather larger than the rest, 
stood upon the roadside, and the sight 
of our gendarme standing in front of 
it holding his horse, waiting for us to 
come up, made plain that here was the 
café. We all dismounted stiffly and 
stood, dripping fountains, in the road, 
looking through its open doorway at 
the strange scene within. 

The long, low room with a floor of 
beaten earth was quite full of people. 
Some, travellers like ourselves, were 
sitting round wooden tables, smoking, 
drinking, and eating; others were 
crouching over the charcoal braziers in 
the corners. Children, dogs, cats, and 
doubtless many other forms of animal 
life, were strewn upon the ground, and 
the atmosphere was an indescribable 
mixture of the smells of wet clothes, 
smoke, coffee, charcoal, and humanity, 
which combined in a delicious warmth 
that made us uncritical of its compon- 
ent parts. 

Into this medley plunged Monsieur 
Gallance, and we followed him, to be- 
come at once centres of almost pas- 
sionate interest, and kindness no less 
prompt. The landlady in the twinkling 
of an eye had lit a pile of furze-bushes 
in an inner room, which happily pos- 
sessed a chimney, and there we peeled 
off outer skins and partially dried in- 
her ones. 

“An excellent woman,” said Monsieur 
Gallance, as we sat down to coffee, 
“and a good mother.” 

“How many of these children are 
hers?” we asked, indicating the infant 
school which stood around us. 

“All,” said he. “What would you 
like to eat? There are snails.” 

As usual, there was no cause to re- 
gret obedience to the commands so tact- 
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fully expressed. The snails were deli- 
cious, but when they were finished 
there came the sad reflection that the 
afternoon was wearing on, the roads 
momentarily becoming worse, the rain 
was not stopping, and that we still had 
two hours to go. (Cretan journeys are 
measured not by their distance in miles 
but by the number of hours they take 
to accomplish, a system less misleading 
to the traveller.) 

So we took the road again, the more 
stout-heartedly for our entertainment. 

Daylight had been gone for an hour 
before we reached the village of Daph- 
nais. So often had the gendarme de- 
clared, “Ten minutes more and we are 
there,” that we seriously began to fear 
he had lost his way, but it was really 
the condition of the road which de- 
layed us. Darkness hid it, but the 
weary effort of the mules to drag their 
feet from the terrible stiff clay showed 
clearly enough what it was like. At 
last the lights of the village shone 
through the driving rain, and we saw 
that we had separated and that Mon- 
sieur Gallance and the muleteers were 
not in sight. We rode up the narrow 
street until we saw against the sky the 
dim shape of a house, which we knew 
was probably the gendarmerie post, of- 
ten the only two-storeyed building in a 
village. 

Its hospitality was not new to us, for 
this barrack at Daphnais was the fifth 
in which we had stayed, but wonder 
never died away at the warmth of wel- 
come given to guests whose arrival 
meant that their hosts must sleep in 
the stable. For the bare boards of 
the upper story, divided into two by a 
rough partition, and often with no glass 
in the windows, form the only living- 
room of the sergeant and his men, and 
the ground floor is given over to horses 
and occasional prisoners. Thither 
went the gendarmes, and thence would 
proceed, at the word of Monsieur Gal- 
lance, certain of life’s necessaries, al- 
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though even for him it was easier to 
procure wine than a washing-basin. 

But when we arrived at Daphnais 
Monsieur Gallance was not with us, 
but somewhere in the rain and dark- 
ness which we had left behind out- 
side, and we confronted our hosts 
alone. 

They were sitting, eleven of them, 
round a pot of charcoal when we burst 
into their midst. I have a dim impres- 
sion of gigantic forms in blue uniforms 
hurling themselves upon us and seizing 
our wet coats, but the sudden light and 
warmth were confusing, and the first 
clear picture is of ourselves sitting over 
the charcoal, while its rightful owners 
busied themselves in the background 
with the preparing of supper-table and 
beds. Visions of food and rest were 
like dreams of paradise, though a little 
marred by the absence of Monsieur 
Gallance, until we heard the wooden 
stair outside creak under a footstep. 
The door opened, let in a gust of wind 
and wet, and he stood before us. From 
head to heel he was stiff with clay, 
nothing recognizable about him but his 
blue eyes and his cheerful laugh. 

“Where have you been, Monsieur 
Gallance?” 

“Behind, with the mules. They be- 
came troublesome in the dark. It was 
well I was there to help. As to my 
capote, see, it is ruined, and the joke 
of it is that it was a new one.” 

That was the whole of his explana- 
tion, but later we made out with diffi- 
culty that there had been a great deal 
of trouble and some danger at a nar- 
row part of the road when one of the 
mules had slipped, and Monsieur Gal- 
lance’s horse, always very excitable, 
had become quite unmanageable. But 
his manner of describing it implied that 
the incident had been fraught with an 
exquisite humor which all should regret 
having missed. That evening was a 
merry one, perhaps because it was the 
last of all, for three hours’ riding next 


day brought us to Candia and civiliza- 
tion. 

Our hosts had some bottles of Mal- 
voisie wine, which the sergeant brought 
out and poured into our glasses. 

“He would like to know if the Eng- 
lish care for Malvoisie?” said Monsieur 
Gallance, smiling at the murmured 
question. 

The English answered most emphat- 
ically that they did, and hastily re- 
counted the history of the Duke of 
Clarence and the manner of his end, as 
a proof of the good taste of their nation 
in the matter of Cretan wines. This 
story had an immense success, and 
everybody laughed loud and long. 
Monsieur Gallance added that it was in- 
deed some little time since the thing 
had happened. 

“No matter,” said the sergeant. “I 
have heard that there are others in 


England still, not unlike that Prince: 


you tell me of.” 

These gendarmes were shrewd ob- 
servers, men of the hills mostly, 
keenly interested in the wider world be- 
yond their mountains, and knowing not 
a little of its doings. Many an inter- 
esting conversation arose between them 
and Monsieur Gallance, after supper. 
when we shared coffee and cigarettes. 

Gossip and politics, questions about 
England, histories of Crete, tales of 
things seen and done by Turk and 
Christian,—such were the topics of the 
talk. Often Monsieur Gallance would 
become too much absorbed to translate, 
until our impatient interruptions of 
“What does he say?” recalled him to 
his duties. Or the gendarme would be 
too anxious to finish his tale to wait 
till it was properly done into French. 
So the Babel of tongues went on, each 
night in a slightly different setting, yet 
the memories of all these hours are 
the same in their essentials: of the 
group round the lamp in the bare and 
comfortless room, of the broad-shoul- 
dered sergeant leaning forward into the 
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circle of light, emphasizing a point 
with the stump of his cigarette, of Mon- 
sieur Gallance nodding comprehension 
and throwing in comments and expla- 
nations. 

We looked from one to another, at the 
eager faces and expressive dark fea- 
tures of the Cretans, and tried hard to 
pick up for ourselves a word or two 
of the torrent of Greek. Beyond, in 
the dim corners where the rifles were 
stacked, and against the walls hung 
with cartridge-belts and handcuffs, in- 
congruous marks of the daily calling 
of our kindly hosts, other gendarmes 
would stand and sit, and come and go, 
sometimes adding a word or a laugh 
to the conversation, or watching for a 
while to see if anything was needed. 

These were supper-parties worth re- 
membering, and it was sad that they al- 
ways ended early, for we took the road 
betimes in the morning. Inducements 
to linger in bed were not strong, and 
when once the sun was up there were 
enchantments enough outside. But the 
turning of a pleasant page is a melan- 
choly thing, and our last ride was not 
over gay. We had no welcome for the 
broad high-road when we came to it, 
no pleasure in meeting the first wheeled 
carriage we had seen in eight days, for 
these things meant Candia and the end 
of the journey, and, worst of all, good- 
bye to Monsieur Gallance. Much too 
soon we saw the towers and minarets 
of the city crowded within its great 
walls, which arose high above the 
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plain. “Thalassa! Thalassa!” shouted 
the muleboys, pointing eagerly forward 
to the blue sea beyond. 

It was indeed the sea once more, the 
sea over which only a short while be- 
fore we had come to the place which 
we now felt we could never bear to 
leave for ever. For truly Crete has 
a magic to hold and compel the travel- 
ler who has once trodden her stony 
ways and lived in the golden light of 
her valleys. As she first appeared to 
us in the dawn of a spring morning, 
with the glow of sunrise flushing the 
snows of the White Mountains, until 
the very last evening when we rowed 


- away from her in the dark, over a phos- 


phorescent sea, she was entirely lova- 
ble. We stood upon the deck of the 
ship and watched the summer lightning 
glimmering upon the dim walls and for- 
tresses of Candia, built by Venice so 
long ago, until the night had swallowed 
them quite up. 

“We will come back,” we said to each 
other, just as we had said to Monsieur 
Gallance when we parted from him. 
Probably he did not believe it, for he 
shook his head and said it was more 
likely that he would come to us. Who 
knew the future? The Powers were to 
evacuate Crete, and would Canea be 
the place for a peaceable Frenchmaa 
after the troops were gone? 

We could not tell him, for would not 
the solving of that problem be the an- 
swer to the whole Cretan Question? 





THE IKON. 


I. 

The young vicar of St. Anne’s, 
Boothby, was entertaining a missionary 
who was to speak that evening at a 
meeting in his Church Institute. Hav- 
ing listened with hospitable attention 
to a description of the difficulties in the 


way of converting the Mohammedan, he 
was now describing to his guest a new 
system of collection which he had in- 
augurated in his own well-organized 
parish. 

The missionary heard him with inter- 
est and pleasure, for the speaker's 
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voice was well modulated and agreea- 
ble to listen to, and if his face ex- 
pressed rather capability than a keen 
intelligence, if the well-formed eyes 
were a little self-assured and the 
mouth a little hard, yet it was a bright 
and handsome face and pleasant to look 
at. Perhaps the words “my parish,” 
“when I came here,” “if I may say so,” 
recurred a little too often, but the mis- 
sionary was not disposed to be very 
critical of that, for, of course, everyone 
knew what a remarkable success Mor- 
ris had been in Boothby. Only, per- 
haps, because he felt that he himself 
had not been a remarkable success in 
India, and because he was an old man 
and his host was a young man, the ex- 
pression of his eyes became a little 
wistful as he listened. 

The door opened and the vicar’s wife 
came in. She was young, and looked 
younger than her twenty-three years, 
and she was very pretty—a little too 
pretty, perhaps: her bush of dark hair, 
her wonderful eyes, and her bright 
color had suggested to her husband’s 
lady admirers the comparison with a 
“nice little actress.” She dressed a 
little too prettily, perhaps; it made her 
look rather mindless, said the mission- 
ary sewing party, to which the Dorcas 
Society replied: “Well, but then that’s 
exactly what she is, poor thing!”’— 
“poor thing’ being a recognized euphe- 
mism for “poor man.” 

George Morris had many natural and 
professional advantages. He had passed 
from elementary school to grammar 
school, from grammar school to the uni- 
versity, from the university to the 
priesthood with a conspicuous success 
which owed as much to moral character 
and to perseverance as it did to natural 
ability; he had parents of humble ori- 
gin, of whom he was not ashamed, and 
who kept discreetly in the background; 
he had acquired good manners and ad- 
dress; he had a beautiful voice, an im- 
pressive delivery. and the happy art of 


saying what he was expected to say, 
which is the secret of popular preach- 
ing; but perhaps his crowning minis- 
terial advantage was his wife. 

Three years before the date of this 
story, when curate in the suburban par- 
ish of Upper Tootsbury, he fell in love 
with the pretty daughter of one of the 
churchwardens: in love with a flower- 
like face and starlike eyes, to discover 
too late in the day that he had made 
an irreparable mistake. For though 
Phoebe Bradfield had been brought up in 
one of those Christian homes which, as 
he often declared, are the bulwark of 
our nation; though her father was an 
ideal father for a clergyman’s wife, 
a man who was religious almost on the 
Puritan side of strictness, who spoke 
with intelligence and fervor wherever 
Christian zeal set up a platform, who 
read family prayers twice a day, and 
never missed attendance at church or 
subscription to a church fund, yet his 
daughter was a clerical failure. At 
the end of three months of married life 
Morris realized that his wife neither 
understood nor listened to his sermons; 
that, however fond of him she might 
be, his professional interests were as 
nothing to her; and that her own en- 
thusiasms outside himself were for 
pretty frocks, flowers, canary birds, 
and Persian cats with “lovely bushy 
tails.” 

If anything had been wanting to add 
a halo to the interest he inspired it was 
this matrimonial tragedy. How 
bravely he bore the trouble! How for- 
bearing he was with the stupidity and 
inefficiency which must so deeply try 
his sensitive nature! How chivalrous 
his manner to her! He had once said 
to Miss Fritton, the foremost of his 
feminine supporters, “You must be pa- 
tient with my little wife.” How ex- 
quisitely it was said! When he spoke, 
in moving tones, of the mistakes and 
sorrows which were as “stepping-stones 
to higher things,” how well everyone 
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knew that he must be thinking of the 
little woman who sat just under the 
pulpit, gazing dreamily in front of her 
from under the shadow of a hat which 
was just a little too large and a little 
too striking, “not listening to a word, 
my dear!” To a young clergyman of 
personal attractions and professional 
talent there is always the danger of an 
eclipse of interest in the very gifts 
which inspire it. The fates had deliv- 
ered George Morris from the banality 
of a happy marriage; his wife did not 
appreciate him, he might reasonably be 
supposed to be unhappy, and was able 
to remain, therefore, at least the spirit- 
ual. property of his worshippers. 

He was not unhappy; he was much 
too absorbed in his professional work 
to be that; besides, his wife was un- 
commonly pretty and she knew how to 
make him comfortable: still, he liked to 
think he was unhappy, and that he 
must plunge still deeper into parish 
work to forget his disappointment. 
When the business of his calling al- 
lowed him to see his wife, the effort 
to be patient and cheerfully affection- 
ate—for she must never guess his dis- 
appointment—proved an admirable 
moral discipline. Constantly he said 
to himself: “Sometimes I think I am 
a better, stronger man for this.” It 
was, indeed, as a matter of moral 
growth the effective difference between 
five feet ten and a half and six feet. 

“Well, dearest, and I hope you’ve got 
a nice tea ready for Mr. Townsend?” 
Phebe smiled and dimpled. “You 
mustn’t put on too big a hat to-night, 
little girl, or you'll get in the way of the 
lantern. It’s pictures. to-night, Phoebe; 
you'll like that, won’t you?” 

Pheebe pouted and dimpled again, 
and said that she wasn’t going to be 
treated like a baby. 

“Did I hear a baby’s voice just now?” 
asked the missionary with a kindly 
smile. He was a little hard of hear- 


ing. 
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Phoebe turned scarlet and bit her lip 
and said “No”; and her husband added 
with easy resignation: “No, we have no 
little one; but we don’t complain of 
that, do we dear?—we have so many 
other blessings.” 

“Lots and lots, haven't we, pussy- 
kins?” And she picked up the Persian 
kitten and buried her face in its neck. 
“Oh, Mr. Townsend, isn’t he a perfect 
angel?” 

IL. 

Pheebe Morris did not like meetings 
at any time, but on the whole she pre- 
ferred a lantern lecture to a missionary 
meeting unadorned, not because of the 
pictures, but because it was dark. If 
you thought about something else no 
one could see you looking inattentive; 
if you fell asleep you could do so with- 
out causing a scandal. To-night her 
thoughts had flown back three years. 
The missionary had said that English 
people in their happy Christian homes 
could not realize what heathenism was. 
Phoebe supposed that her old home was 
a happy Christian home. She thought 
of the long days at home, when she had 
left school and was “grown-up”; of her 
weary, preoccupied mother; of her fa- 
ther with his eager, repressive pres- 
ence; of the endless talk at meals about 
the things she got so tired of—parish 
funds, parish meetings, parish quarrels; 
discussions about people who were 
“sound” or “unsound,” Christians or 
“of the world.” How well she knew 
those sound Christians! How she se- 
cretly longed to know those mysterious 
unsound people, who possibly played at 
bridge, and went to the theatre, and 
often, alas, to the “other church,” but 
who seemed so nice and looked so 
pleasant. She thought, again, of a 
young barrister with an interesting 
face, who was only asked to tennis 
once, and who used to look at her in 
church: she blushed even now at the 
eastles in the air she used to build 
about him during the prayers. And 
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then she thought of that other, still 
more interesting young man, the new 
curate, who was asked to tennis very 
often, and who opened the gate of 
Paradise for her. Oh, if only George 
had been a barrister too, or a business 
man, life would have lacked only one 
thing, and that one thing would not 
have mattered so much then, for you 
couldn’t be so discontented as to be un- 
happy because you hadn’t a child if 
your husband were not a clergyman, 
and if you could please him; if he were 
not religious, or only just a little bit. 
Religion! She _ reflected, what a 
shadow, what a difficulty it had always 
been! Supposing there weren’t such a 
thing, how easy life would be, and how 
much less lonely it would be being mar- 
ried! Or supposing, again, it were a 
thing you could enjoy! 

Pheebe’s reflections were interrupted 
by a murmur of applause from the au- 
dience as a beautiful picture of the 
Golden Temple of Amritsar was thrown 
upon the screen. The speaker described 
the courts, the tanks, the wonderful in- 
terior. “Here,” he said, “we see the 
people going in and out.” She looked 
at the domes and the minarets, the blue 
sky, the gay crowds, the flowers, the 
mystery of the beauty hidden behind 
the darkness of the open doors. She 
thought of the church she knew so well, 
the church she attended twice every 
Sunday. She thought of the iron pil- 
lars of chocolate-brown, the prim pews 
upholstered in crimson and black; the 
chancel with its painting of drab and 
red picked out with dingy gold; of the 
severe tables of the Commandments; of 
the huge, frowning pulpit under which 
she sat and listened to the sermons 
which she could not understand. 
“The people going in and out of the 
temple”; then they didn’t all go in at 
once and have to stay there all the 
time? She should ask the missionary 
afterwards if people in Amritsar ever 
became Christians. 


“Now I am going to show you one of 
the saddest sights in India.” A picture 
was shown of a wayside shrine, and a 
woman making the baby in her arms 
offer flowers to the image of the god. 
The missionary talked about the god, 
and told how childless women would 
make offerings to the monster that he 
might hear their prayers. Phebe’s 
eyes filled suddenly. Supposing, she 
thought, supposing it were a good god 
and not a monster, and supposing he 
liked such offerings, how delightful reli- 
gion would be! Supposing, after all, 
that God did like the flowers? The 
missionary had been speaking of In- 
dia’s teeming millions: there couldn't 
be teeming millions if many women 
asked for children in vain, there- 
fore——. But Pheebe’s logic became 
confused at this point, and she was 
asleep when the speaker was giving a 
diffident account of the results of his 
own labors in the mission field. 

At breakfast next morning she 
looked pale, and was silent and “dis- 
traite.” While her husband and guest 
were talking she rose from the table to 
fetch the kettle, but the old missionary 
was before her with a bow and a 
smile. “Come, Mrs. Morris, we are not 
Hindus,” he said. “In India, of course, 
it would only be thought fitting that 
you should wait on us.” 

“Il suppose it would,’ said Phoebe. 
She dimpled, but the dimple faded into 
thoughtfulness. 

“I gather that the higher education 
of women makes little appeal to the 
Hindu?” remarked George Morris, in 
what Pheebe called his “clever voice.” 

“Not as a rule, I am afraid,” replied 
the missionary. “If his wife is good- 
looking, amiable, and obedient, he asks 
nothing more.” 

The two men talked on, but Phoebe 
left her breakfast almost untouched, 
and her silence suggested so much more 
preoccupation than usual that even her 
husband became aware of it. 
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“What is the little wife thinking of 
so seriously?” he said kindly. “She 
hasn’t got another cup of coffee, has 
she?” , 

She flushed, and her eyes were very 
bright as she poured out the coffee. “I 
was thinking of the Hindus,” she said. 
Was it habitual secretiveness, or an in- 
tuition that the ugly old man with the 
kind, tired eyes had read her thought 
and seen the glint of tears, that made 
her add: “I was thinking of what 
Mr. Townley said last night at the 
meeting.” 

“Mr. Townsend, dear. Yes, and what 
was it?” Morris was delighted; if only 
Phoebe would oftener say things like 
this! 

“It was about that picture of the 
woman and the baby putting flowers 
on the idol’s shrine. Of course, the 
god was a false god”—the pretty brows 
were severely contracted—"“but if she 
had asked for something and had got 
it, then could the real God have heard 
and have been pleased?” 

“ ‘He is not far from any one of us, 
quoted the old man softly. 

Phoebe was much too well brought up 
not to recognize a text at once, and 
she felt disappointed. A text never 
seemed to her a fair answer to a ques- 
tion, for, unless you were clever, it 
didn’t explain in the least, and yet, of 
course, it was in the last degree im- 
proper and irreverent to say so. “You 
mean that God didn’t like the flowers.” 
she said timidly. 

“No,” said the missionary gently. “I 
didn’t mean that. I am quite sure that 
God respected her imperfect service.” 

“But yet, I suppose”’—the plain, 
wrinkled face was so kind and under- 
standing that Phcebe became quite 
bold—“yet, I suppose, when she became 
a Christian she’d have to leave it off?” 

“Well, I think when her faith be- 
came more intelligent she would find 
a better way of service.” 

“Yes, yes; only supposing she and the 
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baby were not intelligent, and that 
when they became Christians they 
stayed stupid, then would God mind 
if——?” 

“My dear little Phoebe,” interposed 
George in his very cleverest voice, 
“who ever has been talking Missionary 
Higher Criticism to you?” 

Morris possessed what is often the 
gift of those who lack a quick and 
sympathetic spiritual eye, he had an 
excellent spiritual nose. He would 
scent out an opinion antagonistic to 
his own while it was yet trembling on 
the verge of thought, track it down and 
throttle it with a name. 

“You unkind man!” pouted Pheebe. 
“No one has been talking to me; of 
course they haven't. It was only the 
picture. But I daresay it was stupid 
to wonder about it.” 

With a kind, indulgent smile to his 
wife, Morris turned to the missionary 
and went on with a large air: “The 
whole system is hopelessly unspiritual 
and foreign to any real conception of 
religion, as I am sure you will agree.” 

“Yet I know what Mrs. Morris 
means,” said the old man quietly. 
“What she says does represent a real 
difficulty. When I first went to In- 
dia, twenty years ago, I felt quite as 
strongly as you do, and in a sense I 
think the same still: but year by year 
one became more impressed by the dif- 
ferences of race and temperament. 
When I left India I had to acknowledge 
that there was a great deal in the na- 
tive mind and character that I could 
not understand.” 

It may be doubted whether the mis- 
sionary had ever felt the question quite 
such a difficult one as he did at that 
moment, though it was not represented 
by the Hindu, but less tangibly by this 
pretty little woman with the childlike 
face, who, having been dismissed from 
the discussion, was now rubbing her 
cheek against the kitten’s head and tell- 
ing it in an audible whisper that “he 
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mustn’t be such a dreadful, naughty, 
greedy boy!” He felt as annoyed with 
her husband as he could feel with such 
a truly excellent young fellow, and 
vaguely troubled and sorry for the lit- 
tle wife. Perhaps this was why, when 
his host began what would have been 
an eloquent representation of the 
necessity of the Hindu becoming as 
much like George Morris as possible 
without further delay, he pulled the 
kitten’s tail and made inquiries as to 
its pedigree. 

A few hours later, when the vicar 
was granting himself a few moments’ 
relaxation between the labors of the 
morning and of the afternoon, allow- 
ing his wife to stroke his chin with her 
delicate forefinger, he beamed very 
kindly upon her and said: “I think old 
Townsend was rather smitten with you, 
pussy-cat.” 

“Was he?” brightly, and then a lit- 
tle pensively: “He’s not nearly so 
clever as you, of course?” 

“You foolish child! But even if he 
were not, dear, cleverness isn’t every- 
thing.” Then, throwing up his chin out 
of reach of the finger, which was be- 
ginning to tease him, “An excellent old 
fellow, though I didn’t gather last 
night that he had done much out there; 
and one can understand why. Fancy 
admitting at the end of twenty years’ 
work among the natives—and I gather 
that he worked among them in the most 
devoted way—that he didn’t under- 
stand the native temperament! of 
course he was a failure. Still, a worthy 
man, a good old soul!” 

“Yes,” said Phoebe, “I thought he 
looked very good and kind.” Then, 
aware that her husband did not quite 
approve of him, she added: “But I do 
wish he hadn’t that wart on his fore- 
head.” 

“Come, come, little one,” in a tone of 
gentle rebuke, “even pussy-cets mustn’t 
be small-minded.” 

As Phoebe tried to say her prayers 


that night she found aerself repeating 
“If his wife is good looking, and amia- 
ble, and obedient, he asks for nothing 
more.” Oh happy, happy state! she 
sighed; and if George were a heathen 
and knew no better he would ask noth- 
ing more. But he was not a heathen 
—how very wrong to wish that he 
were!—and being a Christian he asked 
a great deal more. He didn’t ask out 
loud; he was much too kind for that; 
but she knew, just as well as if he had 
told her so, that he was always wish- 
ing that shé were different: more intel- 
ligent, more like other clergymen’s 
wives, more religious, more suitable. 
If only she could be really religious! 
George was pleased because she was 
pretty; but, after all, she might lose her 
looks. If only religion were less diffi- 
cult, more mixed up with beautiful 
things, less far off and cold! It was 
not as if George would be exacting, she 
was quite sure of that; if she could only 
learn to love God enough to like going 
to church and enjoy his sermons and 
say appropriate things she knew he 
would be satisfied. 


ITI. 

A few days later Pheebe was sitting 
in the parlor at the back of Mrs. 
Jones’s shop. Her eyes were bright 
with excitement and desire, her hands 
were clasped nervously in her lap. 

“And would you really part with it 
for fifteen shillings, Mrs. Jones?” 

“Well, M’m, you see I’ve such a lot 
of things and so little place to put ’em 
in.” 

Mrs. Jones gave the treasure coveted 
by the vicar’s wife a flick with a duster. 
It was a Russian ikon, a good deal 
the worse for neglect, the gold tar- 
nished, the picture almost obliterated. 

“And where did you say it came 
from?” 

“Well, I don’t rightly know, but it 
was from some ’eathen land. The man 
as gave it to my poor son in part pay- 
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ment of a debt, he was a great trav- 
eller. It seems as they burned lamps 
or candles before the picture, thinking 
it "ud please their god, I s’pose. You 
can see where the smoke’s blackened 
the picture. Queer folk, them ’eathen. 
I know a deal about the ‘eathen. I’ve 
had a box for the Baptist Missionary 
Society nigh upon nine years. You 
see, M’m, I’m a Baptist, as you may 
say, but I’m not narrow-minded; as I 
often tells my daughter as keeps com- 
pany with a young man as is a Cath’lic, 
‘ all roads lead to ’eaven.’” * 

“Then I'll have the image, Mrs. 
Jones. Oh no! I can carry it quite 
well myself. I couldn’t think of troub- 
ling you to send your boy to the vicar- 
age with it.” 

Phoebe left the shop in a tremor of 
happy excitement: the parcel under her 
arm might have been a private key to 
the gate of heaven. She would buy 
some little candles—a lamp would be 
tiresome—and she would fix some can- 
dle-clips on to the ledge under the pic- 
ture and paint them gold. How pretty 
it would look, and how neatly she 
would do it! Her clever little fingers 
itched to begin the task. Only when 
she got into the tram and found one of 
the sidesmen of St. Anne’s sitting op- 
posite to her, and when a bright corner 
of the image forced itself through the 
brown paper, did a sudden sense of 
guilt possess Phoebe. But as she en- 
tered the vicarage hall she heard voices 
in the study. She crept softly up to 
the first turn on the stairs and paused 
to listen; and as she listened her pretty 
lips tightened and she squeezed her 
treasure in her arms with a strange joy 
of justification. 

The study door opened, and a rather 
effusive feminine voice said: “Oh, I’m 
quite sure you'll get your own way in 
the end. You must. I do so utterly 
understand all you feel about it. And 
dear Mrs. Morris is not at home? I 
am 80 sorry.” 
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While good-byes were being ex 
changed at the front door Phebe stole 
out of the shadow and went softly up- 
stairs and shut her bedroom door 
quietly behind her. 

“If we were Hindus,” she said, as 
she dashed some tears away, “if we 
were heathens, I daresay Miss Fritton 
would be his wife as well as me; but 
I shouldn’t mind that so much, for 
there’d be no parish then, and no ser- 
mons; so there’d be no use for her be- 
ing clever. She’d just have to sit at 
home, and she’s plain, and he’d find out 
that she’s got a bad temper, and he'd 
love me best. Oh, he’d love me the 
best!” 

Then she dried her eyes carefully; she 
felt ashamed of her tears; to cry almost 
looked as if she were jealous. She 
would put on the pretty new blouse her 
husband liked, and go down and make 
his tea, and tell him that she was so 
sorry to have been out when Miss Frit- 
ton came. And she put the ikon away 
in the wardrobe. 

When his wife slipped off very early 
to bed, Morris did not realize that it 
was earlier than usual, for when he 
came in from his meeting he buried 
himself in a book. He used to say that 
he liked to keep abreast with contempo- 
rary thought; and if the thought of the 
book was not quite contemporary, if it 
was merely an echo of the reader's own 
opinions, it was not the less acceptable 
for that. 

George Morris had the sort of mind 
to which everything is explicable and 
clear, where no idea transcends expres- 
sion and formula. Half-lights, dim ap- 
prehensions of a truth did not exist for 
him. If he preached on the mystery 
of the Trinity it was only to explain 
that as a matter of fact there was no 
mystery about it. 

He professed every sympathy with 
the honest doubter; but the charity 
Was an easy one because, having once 
made his acquaintance, the honest 
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doubter must cease to exist. When 
once the truths of religion had been 
clearly set forth in a simple diagram 
on a blackboard or with equal lucidity 
in a sermon, doubt, if it persisted, must 
be regarded as a dangerous madness. 

And as you could not doubt and be 
honest, so, if George Morris’s ideas of 
ritual or interpretation did not satisfy 
you, you could not be really spiritually 
minded. There must be no yearnings 
for what he was not prepared to sup- 
ply; and where emotion put out a hand 
a supply was very rarely forthcoming. 

Religion wore no veils for him and 
Life presented no problem and held no 
secret. A mountain was merely a 
thing to climb or photograph; a sunset 
to suggest a simile for his next sermon; 
and if Death stood in the midst of his 
parish and cried aloud of the mystery 
of things and the tears of things, it 
spoke to him only of the comfort and 
edification that his professional visits 
had afforded the deceased. 

His wife had gone upstairs and softly 
locked her bedroom door. When she 
had undressed, and after she had pol- 
ished it until it shone again, she held 
the ikon from her and gazed at it. 
What strange god was represented in 
that defaced picture? She wondered 
if it could be some dreadful monster 
such as the missionary had talked 
about. But she decided to put this 
thought aside; for she was not going 
to pray to a false god; she was only 
going to light candles and make an of- 
fering of flowers, just in case the real 
God should be pleased and listen to her 
prayers, and just in case it should 
make religion easy. If a misgiving as- 
sailed her as she thought of her hus- 
band downstairs, she argued with her- 
self that when religion had once be- 
come easy she could put the image 
away and use the rest of the.candles 
for a Christmas tree. 

But when the ikon was placed upon 
na table in the corner, when the gas was 


turned low and the candles were lit, 
and a little vase of flowers was on the 
ledge, between the candles, misgivings 
melted into wonder and delight. How 
strange, how beautiful it was! The 
dim gold, the mysterious picture, the 
little flames of the candles, so steady 
and solemn, and the flowers like an- 
gels’ faces. But Phebe did not see 
the loveliest thing there: the slender, 
white-robed figure of the worshipper. 
the cloud of dark hair falling upon her 
shoulders and framing the innocent 
face, the shining eyes full of rapture 
and awe, with the light of religion in 
them for the first time. 

But as she knelt before the image the 
mystery and the rapture of mystery 
faded into human longing, and touching 
the shrine with her warm young hands, 
her head laid upon her outstretched 
arms, “I’ll do without the child,” she 
whispered. “I won’t ask for that, if 
I may please him better; if he may 
love me always.” 


IV. 

There was silence in the vicarage, 
and a shadow: the shadow that falls on 
a house when the doctor is saying “Oh, 
we must not take a hopeless view of 
the case’: the silence that cries aloud 
in the efforts of the cheerful talk of 
people who look furtively at the book 
or the needlework on the table and 
wonder if the others realize that it will 
never be taken up again. 

Little Mrs. Morris had had a cold; a 
few days ago pneumonia was declared, 
and now the chances of her recovery 
were very slender. 

George Morris was very unhappy. 
Though he knew that his parishioners 
were saying what a devoted husband 
he was, yet the thought brought him 
no consolation. He was as unhappy 
as his own sense of propriety and really 
affectionate heart could have demanded 
him to be, and there was not a touch 
of self-congratulation in his grief. For 
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over and above the actual sorrow he 
was troubled. When he tried to go on 
with a sermon he had begun before his 
wife was taken ill-—and he must do 
something—when he seated himself at 
his desk and drew in his chair his eye 
would fall on a photograph of the girl 
whose heart he had won, which had 
been taken just before their marriage, 
and it would strike him that the Phoebe 
in the photograph had a happier face 
than the Phoebe he had seen dusting 
his books in that very room a week 
ago: or if he put that disquieting 
thought resolutely on one side and took 
up his Bible and opened his commen- 
tary all his interest in an exact render- 
ing of St. Paul’s meaning in a difficult 
passage would be put to flight by a 
sudden consciousness that for the last 
six months, for the last year, the girl 
who was lying upstairs had led a very 
lonely life. 

He was roused from restless pacing 
about his study by the entrance of the 
nurse, who said that Mrs. Morris was 
asking for him and was quite herself, 
and with tender alacrity he followed 
her upstairs to the sickroom. 

Pheebe’s hair was wild about her 
forehead, and her eyes were bright as 
stars. When they were alone she was 
silent for a moment, gazing upon her 
husband with an expression that was 
solemn and a little frightened—those 
beautiful eyes of hers had never 
seemed to him so tragically childlike 
as they did then, as they looked up at 
him from under the shadow of Death's 


wing. 
“I have something to tell you. 
George,” she said; the pretty little 


voice was low and breathless. “I talk 
nonsense sometimes, I know, and don’t 
know what I am saying, but this is 
quite true. I have been very wicked 
for three months. I want to tell you 
what I have done. I have never 
been religious. I got very tired of it at 
home. I oughtn’t to have married you; 
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but I loved you so, and I thought that 
perhaps I should get to like going to 
church moré when you were always 
there. But when the little baby died, 
God seemed to go farther away; and 
Mrs. Parker sat just in front of me in 
church with her little boy he 
was so tiny to bring, she’d no business 
to do it and I used to think 
how I'd have dressed my child; but he 
shouldn’t have had a stitch of machine 
in his smock and smaller pearl buttons 
at the back. And I got to hate going 
to church, and religion was so difficult. 
And then there was the missionary 
meeting and the lantern slides. There 
was one—oh, you must remember it— 
it was called “the saddest sight in In- 
dia”; there was a shrine and a mother 
and a baby putting flowers on to an 
image. And I wished I could do some- 
thing like that. And I saw a painted 
wooden picture with gold on it in a 
shop, and I bought it, and I took it 
home and hid it in my bedroom. And 
I lit candles and put flowers before it. 
and it was very wonderful, and I said 
my prayers and God seemed nearer 
than He used to be. But I know it 
must have been a false god, and that 
all the time I was a heathen. And if I 
heard you coming upstairs I used to 
blow the candles out and hide the 
image away. I know it was very 
wrong; but, you see I wanted so much 
to be religious, because I knew you 
were disappointed that I was only 
pretty; and indeed I meant te leave it 
off when I had got to like going to 
church and could understand your ser- 
mons. And if I die | want you 
to marry someone else—someone who 
could talk to you about the sermon and 
speak at mothers’ meetings. I don’t 
mind who it is. Oh, don’t cry, 
George. I’m so sorry I’ve been a 
heathen, but it can’t be helped now; 
and if I get better I'll put it away in 
the box-room. And, dear, I said 
that I didn’t want to be prayed for in 
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church; it always sounds as if someone 
was going to die; but if you think it 
would look odd, as I’m a clergyman’s 
wife, I don’t mind. I daresay it’s silly 
of me to be frightened about it. And 
now kiss me, and say you forgive me, 
and I'll go to sleep.” 


Phoebe slept off and on all through 
the afternoon, and Morris began to in- 
dulge a hope that she might pull 
through after all. But about two 
o’clock in the morning, 1s he sat miser- 
able and exhausted by the fire down- 
stairs, the nurse came to him. 

“She’s delirious again,” she said, “and 
keeps talking about some candles she 
wants lighted. She says she wants 
you to bring the taper they light the 
gas with. Perhaps it would quiet her.” 

When he entered the sick-room with 
the long taper in his hand, it seemed a 
lovely ghost with wild eyes and queru- 
lous rose-leaf mouth that beckoned him 
to her side. “I thought you would 
never come,” she said, in eager, breath- 
less tones. “Take it out of the cup- 
board; it’s behind my muslin dress. I 
must light the candles, for I'm going 
to die, and I want God to come near me 
just for the last time.” 

As if he were moving in some awful 
nightmare he unlocked the wardrobe 
and lifted out the ikon, and brought it 
to the girl. 

“No, put it at the bottom of the bed, 
please, where I can look at it. Get 
your photograph, the one before we 
were married—it’s in my handkerchief 
case in the little drawer nearest the 
window—and put these flowers on the 
ledge under the picture.” 

Her bidding was done with a trem- 
bling and tender obedience. The ikon 


was placed at the foot of the bed, the 

photograph was put on the ledge, and 

the still white narcissus and lily of the 

valley stood before the shrine, and 

George Morris watched her eyes fill 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


with pleasure and excitement and with 
a gleam of childlike mysteriousness. 

“Now light the long taper quick, and 
lift me up, and let me light the can- 
dies.” And he lifted her up and gave 
her the taper, but her hand was much 
too weak to hold it. “Light them for 
me,” she said; and he took the taper 
from her and lit the candles one by one. 
“Now say a prayer,’’ she whispered, 
“and then we Shall see.” 

With her hand in his, and with his 
eyes fixed on a brilliant mist in front 
of him, he faltered forth the Lord's 
Prayer. 

There was silence: a silence which 
seemed to brood over them with bowed 
head and folded wings. 

“George!” in a broken’ whisper; 
“there is someone coming; there is 
really someone. Is it my God who has 
come for the flowers?” Then with a 
fluttering cry: “But it’s dark; it’s all 
dark! Oh, why have you put my can- 
dles out?” 

V. 

The vicarage was full of the bustle 
which follows upon death: feet coming 
and going, subdued voices, rings at the 
bell; and through everything the 
weary, faint odor of lilies and moss. 
But George Morris was only conscious 
of these things as of something unholy. 
unnecessary and unsuitable, but far 
away. For the first time for many 
years he was thinking deeply; for the 
first time in his life he was dissatisfied 
with himself, and what was more, he 
knew that it was the first time. Across 
his complacent soul there had flashed 
the light of a misgiving: Death had 
made him pause and wonder. 

In his study, with the door locked, he 
stood with the “heathen image” in his 
hands and looked at it by the light of 
day; and beneath the use of years and 


the neglect of years, through the tar- , 


nished gold and the defaced color, he 
saw the Christ. 
Newton Adams. 
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MANNERS FOR MEN. 


We live in an age of wonders. New 
discoveries are being announced daily, 
usually from the United States of 
America. The latest is not the least 
remarkable. Some Americans have 
actually found out that American man- 
ners need improvement. The discov- 
ery applies only to the manners of the 
male’ sex: since it is a national super- 
stition that the American woman is 
for all practical purposes perfect. and 
none of her countrymen would venture 
to hint a doubt on the ‘subject in pub- 
lic. In private they do—sometimes; 
but that is another story. According 
to the popular convention America is 
the land of chivalry, where Woman, 
old or young, ill-favored or beautiful, is 
protected from insult or even discour- 
tesy as she is not in the effete countries 
of Europe. Like the Queen of France, 
in Burke’s famous apostrophe, she is 
surrounded by an atmosphere of deli- 
cate and respectful homage, so that 
“ten thousand swords would leap from 
their scabbards,” or ten thousand re- 
volvers from hip-pockets, at the sug- 
gestion of an affront to her majestic 
purity. And the poor working-girl is 
treated with the politeness and con- 
sideration not always shown to high- 
born dames in less favored lands. 

That is the convention. It does not 
quite correspond to the facts. Mr. 
Stafford, “a St. Louis millionaire,” has 
found that out and published his dis- 
covery. Most people who have been 
about in American cities and kept their 
eyes open must have made it for them- 
selves. In the “rush hour” at the un- 
derground and elevated railway-sta- 
tions, in the swarming turmoil of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, in the crowded ferry- 
boats, above all in the brutal struggle 
for sitting or standing or hanging room 
in the street cars women take their 
chances with the men and fare as they 
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do. They expect—or at any rate re- 
ceive—-no consideration on the ground 
of their sex. Like their male compan- 
ions and competitors they push and 
jostle and use their heels and elbows. 
If they can get a seat by force or 
fraud, so to speak, they take it; if not, 
they cling to straps or perch unstead- 
ily on the platforms of the cars wedged 
in amid the throng. We are tending 
that way ourselves, thanks to our adop- 
tion of the inconvenient and dangerous 
American methods of construction and 
arrangement on our local railways and 
tramways. But here the equality of the 
sexes is not yet quite established. A 
gentleman or a working-man will of- 
ten give up his seat to a woman. In 
chivalrous Chicago, in luxurious New 
York, even in high-toned Boston, it 
would seldom occur to him to perform 
that little act of courteous self-sacri- 
fice. This has shocked the St. Louis 
millionaire, who has devised appro- 
priate means for putting it right. In 
America you practise virtue in a club 
or assuciation, and remind yourself 
that you are doing so by wearing a dis-_ 
tinctive button. There must be many 
good young men in the land of free- 
dom who break out in an “eruption of 
buttons,” like Dickens’ page-boy. They 
wear one button to signify that they 
do not take alcoholic liquors, another 
to show that they avoid tobacco, a third 
to remind them that they belong to a 
“Smile Club” and must not give way. 
to depression; and so on. Mr. Stafford, 
the St. Louis gentleman, proposes to 
add another adornment to this haber- 
dasher’s shop. There is to be a League 
of Politeness, the member whereof will 
wear a large blue button suitably in- 
scribed, his test of enrolment being a 
pledge that he will “see that women 
are seated before men.” Thus the dis- 
tressed and wearied female entering a 
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public conveyance will only need to 
glance round at the nearest sitting 
blue-button-holder, and she will find 


herself, in the police-court report- 
er’s phrase “accommodated with a 
seat.” She ought to reply with a 


Shakespearean formula: “For this re- 
lief much thanks.” It is far from 
eertain that she will; the American 
woman too often accepts attentions 
from the other sex and does not even 
trouble to acknowledge them. So la- 
dies will be provided with a white but- 
ton which will bear the legend. ““Thank 
you,” by way both of reminder and of 
reward to the knights of the cerulean 
badge. From which it would appear 
that “casual” manners are not confined 
to the Transatlantic male. The de- 
meanor of the divine American woman 
also leaves something to be desired at 
times. Those who have made her 
acquaintance in European hotels—have 
seen her scolding servants, badgering 
officials, bullying tradesmen, and 
screaming down conversation in pub- 
lic places, which things she does too 
often—may have their doubts as to her 
emollient influence at home. 

The fact is that Woman—even Amer- 
ican Woman—cannot have it both 
ways, as some New Yorkers who ob- 


ject to the blue button from St. Louis “on either side. 


have already pointed out. The equal- 
ity of the sexes is more clearly recog- 
nized in practice in the United States 
than in any country in the world._ 
“Where thou goest,” the American 
woman says to the male of her spe- 
cles, “I go”; and in effect she does. No 
avenues are closed to her on the 
ground of sex; she may hustle with the 
men in almost any sphere of activity, 
except politics, which oddly enough she 
hardly touches. In business she has a 
fair field, and she pushes her way in 
everywhere, from the clerk’s desk to 
the general-manager’s office, often 


thrusting out her masculine competi- 
tors in the process; and in the struggle 
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for success she is just as energetic and 
just as remorseless as they are, and 
quite as formidably egotistical. Con- 
fronted with this side of the feminine 
character, man is apt to exhibit the 
angles of his own. He finds it hard to 
be deferential and respectful towards a 
being who is neither his charmer nor 


his helpmate, but his assiduous rival, - 


busily seeking an opportunity to push 
him from his stool if she wishes to oc- 
cupy it herself. He can hardly be 
expected to keep the goddess on her 
pedestal when she is so actively en- 
gaged in knocking him off his owa. 
The participation of the two sexes in 
commerce, industry, and financial en- 
terprise may lead to a rough camara- 
derie, but hardly to a protective chiv- 
alry. Men treat women as they treat 
one another, and see no reason why 
they should make social concessions to 
persons apparently so well able to take 
care of themselves. But women are 
still feminine enough to be inconsist- 
ent; and so while demanding and ob- 
taining all the rights of equality they 
expect to receive those attentions 
which derive their whole meaning from 
x condition of inequality. If there is 
no stronger sex and no weaker. a gen- 
erous forbearance seems out of place 
The store clerk, who 
has just lost a post because a woman 
has got it, may well feel unwilling to 
surrender his seat in the tramcar to 
one of his mercilessly successful rivals. 
In the universal struggle and drive of 
American life, men and women scram- 
bling together in the dust for what they 


ean get. the fine flowers of urbanity ° 


and cultured politeness do not come to 
blossom. 

We need not be pharisaical about it. 
Our own manners are not so perfect that 
we can afford to be too scornful about 
those of our kinsfolk. Probably there 
is more true courtesy, in spite of a cer- 


tain bluntness of outward bearing and ° 


a crude plainness of speech, among the 
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working-classes in England than there 
is in America and in most other coun- 
tries. They have not the sunny de- 
meanor of the Southern peoples, nor 
their readiness to make themselves 
agreeable by pleasant words and small 
acts of civility that cost no trouble. 
But for true kindness and considera- 
tion, especially where women and chil- 
dren are concerned, it would be hard 
to beat the proletariat of the English 
manufacturing districts and Scotland. 
The failure is rather in the higher 
grades of society. Our “smart set” 
has no occasion to sneer at American 
manners. The etiquette of the Court 
and salon has given piace to that of 
The Outlook. 


the restaurant and the race course. 
There is a slangy, free-and-easy tone 
which is an undignified substitute for 
that quiet formality which foreigners 
observed in English society twenty or 
thirty years ago. This is especially no- 
ticeable in the intercourse between 
men and women. The modern young 
man about town treats the ladies of his 
circle with the same casual freedom as 
his own male “pals.” And as fashions 
filter downwards fast, a similar rough- 
ness of demeanor in their behavior to 
the other sex is extending to the youth 
of the middle-classes. We may need 
the blue button in England soon if 
matters do not improve. 





THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ. * 


These recollections of a man who, 
born of a peasant family at Liblar, 
near Cologne, rose to be an American 
Secretary of State, are undeniably in- 
teresting, but they by no means escape 
the fault of prolixity. Gifte@ with a 
prodigious memory and possessed of a 
sententious turn of mind, Carl Schurz 
spares us nothing. His reflections on 
first hearing Wagner’s music are com- 
monplace, but they occupy several 
pages; and his political disquisitions are 
dreary. Still, he gives his readers a 
good thing and an important thing, 
though too much of it. The most pleas- 
ant of his three large volumes, on the 
whole, is the first, containing an ac-- 
count of his boyhood under the shadow 
of the ancestral home of the Counts 
Wolf Metternich, his student days at 
Bonn, and the outbreak and subsidence 
of the revolutionary movement of 1848. 
We admire the resource of the 
prompter of a company of strolling 
players, who, when the gun of the hero- 
ine in “The Bandit Bride” missed fire 


*“The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz,”’ 1829- 
1869. Svols. Illustrated. (John Murray.) 


as she was about to shoot the villain, 
exclaimed ina loud stage-whisper: 
“Bang him on the head with the butt; 
bang him quick!” But the uncontrolla- 
ble laughter of the audience gave Carl 
Schurz, aged about nine, his first dis- 
illusionment. 

More serious disappointments were 
in store for him when, at the age of 
nineteen, he burst into involuntary ora- 
tory, and became a personage in revo- 
lutionary Germany. Not long after 
the beginning of strife, he came into 
contact with Karl Marx:— 


The somewhat thick-set man, with 
broad forehead, very black hair and 
beard and dark sparkling eyes, at once 
attracted general attention. He en- 
joyed the reputation of having acquired 
great learning, and as I knew very 
little of his discoveries and theories, I 
was all the more eager to gather words 
of wisdom from the lips of the famous 
man. This expectation was disap- 
pointed in a peculiar way. Marx's ut- 
terances were indeed full of meaning, 
logical and clear, but I have never seen 
a man whose bearing was so provoking 
and intolerable. To no opinion which 
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differed from his own did he accord the 
honor of even condescending considera- 
tion. 

In his deliberate way, Carl Schurz 
paints an attractive picture of Young 
Germany, with its idealism, its mag- 
nificent comradeship, and its military 
inefficiency. The inevitable Pole came 
forward to organize the volunteers of 
the Palatinate, and Schurz describes 
with some humor General Sznayde, “a 
stout and ponderous old gentleman 
who looked as if he preferred to wield 
fork and knife rather than the sword.” 
He tells his own exploits modestly, 
though they included a plucky escape 
from Rastatt; and, after a stay in 
Switzerland (where he met Wagner, by 
no means popular among the refugees 
as “an extremely arrogant, domineer- 
ing character with whom nobody could 
long associate’), the sensational rescue 
of his friend and mentor Kinkel from 
the prison at Naugard in Pomerania. 
This incident, drawn out though it is, 
makes aS good reading as—we will not 
say a chapter of Dumas, but Harrison 
Ainsworth at his best. 

The invincible optimism of political 
refugees struck Carl Schurz forcibly 
during his residence in England, where 
he lived in St. John’s Wood, near the 
Kinkels. He met Mazzini and Kos- 
suth, but does not tell us much that 
is really new about those well-known 
figures; and frequented the revolution- 
ary drawing-room of the emotional 
Baroness von Briining, who had a self- 
contained husband of Conservative 
tendencies. But Carl Schurz came to the 
conclusion before long that reaction 
was victorious in Europe all along the 
line, and resolved to throw in his lot 
with the United States. He reached 
that decision while sitting on a bench 
in Hyde Park, and after an hour per- 
ceived a little man on the other end. 
It was Louis Blanc: “Ah, c’est vous 
mon jeune ami! C’est fini, n’est-ce 
pas? C’est fini!” 


We must pass rapidly over Carl 
Schurz’s second and third volumes. In- 
teresting though they are, they would 
have gained not a little if he had been 
able to disengage essential events and 
persons from accidents and unimpor- 
tant characters in politics and war. Of 
himself it is enough to say that as a 
German with an honorable record he 
soon became a prominent orator in Wis- 
consin, with its strong German ele- 
ment; and that, on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between the North and South, 
his military experience, small though it 
was, justified bis appointment as briga- 
dier-general of volunteers. In both ¢a- 
pacities he entered into intimate rela- 
tions with distinguished men, and his 
portraits—by far the best features in 
his volumes—show discrimination. He 
sets Lincoln and Sumner before us in 
their habits as they lived; and here is 
an admirable sketch of Chase, a great 
politician marred, as Schurz shrewdly 
points out, by hunger for the Presi- 
dency :— 


His bearing in public gave Chase the 
appearance of a somewhat cold, 
haughty, and distant man. Without 
the least affectation or desire to pose, 
he was apt to be superbly statuesque. 
But when in friendly intercourse he 
opened himself, the real warmth of his 
nature broke through the icy crust, and 
one received the impression that his 
usual reticence arose rather from some- 
thing like bashful shyness than from a 
haughty sense of superiority. His dig- 
nity of deportment never left him even 
in his unbending moods, for it was per- 
fectly natural and unconscious. It 
really belonged to him like the majestic 
figure that nature had given him. 
There was something very captivating 
in the grand simplicity of his character 
as it revealed itself in his confidences 
when he imparted them with that al- 
most childlike little lisp in his deep 
voice, and I can well understand how 
intimate friends could conceive a sen- 
timental affection for him and preserve 
it through the changes of time, even 
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when occasionally they ceased to ap- 
prove his course. 


Carl Schurz’s chapters on the Ameri- 
ean Civil War treat battle-fields some- 
what in the Tolstoy manner; indeed, he 
expresses his admiration for that un- 
rivalled analyzer of carnage, with its 
heroisms and littlenesses. Thus we get 
vivid passages illustrative of the beha- 
vior of men under fire, and of retreats 
embittered by cold and hunger. His 
main object seems to be to defend the 
“Dutchmen” who fought for the North 
under his and other commands against 
charges of giving way to panic; the 
aliens—to quote Sheil’s famous phrase 
—lid not blench. But it is only in de- 
tails that he modifies generally ac- 
cepted ideas on the strategy employed 
by both sides; and, as before, he shines 
mostly in his portraits. This is how 
Meade appeared on Cemetery Hill be- 
fore Gettysburg:— 


It was, if I remember rightly, about 
8 o'clock when General Meade quietly 
appeared on the cemetery, on horse- 
back, accompanied by a staff officer 
and an orderly. His long-bearded, 
haggard face, shaded by a black mili- 
tary felt hat, the rim of which was 
turned down, looked careworn and 
tired, as if he had not slept that night. 
The spectacles on his nose gave him a 
somewhat magisterial look. There 
was nothing in his appearance or his 
bearing—not a smile nor a sympathetic 
word addressed to those around him— 
that might have made the hearts of the 
soldiers warm up to him, or that called 
forth a cheer. There was nothing of 
pose, nothing stagey, about him. His 
mind was evidently absorbed by a hard 
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problem. But this simple, cold, se- 
rious soldier with his business-like air 
did inspire confidence. The officers 
and men, as much as was permitted, 
crowded around and looked up to him 
with curious eyes, and then turned 
away, not enthusiastic, but clearly sat- 
isfied. 


Schurz records an utterance by Sher- 
man which he rightly regards as re- 
markable and true:— 


There was a difference between 
Grant’s and my way of looking at 
things. Grant never cared a damn 
about what was going on behind the 
enemy's lines, but it often scared me 
like the devil. 


The remainder of Carl Schurz’s ca- 
reer hardly calls for protracted com- 
ment. He became a Senator at forty, 
and rose to be Secretary of the Interior 
in the Hayes Cabinet. But an honora- 
ble zeal for Civil Service reform, com- 
bined with an idealist passion for op- 
position, placed him outside the estab- 
lished grooves of party, and he ended 
as a typical “mugwump,” the terror 
of Presidents, especially of those who 
were incautious enough to invite his 
correspondence. His reminiscences 
break off in 1869, shortly after his ad- 
mission to the Senate; but Mr. Frederic 
Bancroft and Mr. William A. Dunning 
have summed up the rest of his life, 
which ended in 1906, with sympathy 
and ability. 

The numerous illustrations included 
in these volumes are of value, notably 
those presenting Federal generals; and 
Carl Schurz himself pervades them in 
many speaking likenesses. 





STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. 


“Why don’t you sit up?’ said Adela 
at dinner, suddenly prodding me in the 
back. Adela is old enough to take a 
motherly interest in my figure, and 
young enough to look extremely pretty 
while doing so. 


“I always stoop at meals.” I ex- 
plained; “it helps the circulation. My 
own idea.” 

“But it léoks so bad. You ought-——” 

“Don’t improve me,” I begged. 

“No wonder you haye——” 
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“Hush! I haven’t. I got a bullet on 
the liver in the campaign of ‘03, due to 
over-smoking; and sometimes it hurts 
ime a little in the cold weather. That’s 
all.” 

“Why don’t you try the Hyperion?” 

“I will. Where is it?” 

“It isn’t anywhere; you buy it.” 

“Oh, I thought you dined at it. What 
do you buy it for?” 

“It’s one of those developers with 
elastics and pulleys and so on. Every 
morning early, for half an hour before 
breakfast——” 

“You are trying to improve me,” I 
said suspiciously. 

“But they are such good things,” 
went on Adela earnestly. ‘They really 
do help to make you beautiful——” 

“I am beautiful.” 

“Well, much more beautiful. 
strong——”’ 

“Are you being simply as tactful as 
you can be?” 

“and graceful.” 

“It isn’t as though you were actually 
a relation,” I protested. 

Adela continued, full of her idea. 

“It would do you so much good, you 
know. Would you promise me to use 
it every day if I sent you mine?” 

“Why don't you want yours any 
more? Are you perfect now?” 

“You can easily hook it to the 
wall——_” 

“I suppose,” I reflected, “there is a 
limit of beauty beyond which it is dan- 
gerous to go. After that either the 
thing would come off its hook, or——” 

“Well,” said Adela suddenly, “aren’t 
I looking well?” 

“You're looking radiant,” I said, ap- 
preciatively; “but it may only be be- 
cause you're going to marry Billy next 
month.” 

She smiled and blushed. “Well, I'll 
send it to you,” she said. “And you 
try it for a week, and then tell me if 
you don’t feel better. Oh, and don’t 
do all the exercises to begin with; start 
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with three or four of the easy ones.” 

“Of course,” I said. 

I undid the wrappings eagerly, took 
off the lid of the box, and was con- 
fronted with (apparently) six pairs of 
braces. I shook them out of the box 
and saw I had made a mistake. It 
was one pair of braces for Magog. I 
picked it up, and I know that I was in 
the presence of the Hyperion. In five 
minutes I had screwed a hook into the 
bedroom wall and attached the beau- 
tifier. ‘Then I sat on the edge of the 
bed and looked at it. 

There was a tin plate, attached to the 
top, with the word “LADIES” on it. I 
got up. removed it with a knife, and sat 
down again. Everything was very 
dusty, and I wondered when Adela had 
last developed herself. 

By-and-by I went into the other room 
to see if I had overlooked anything. I 
found on the floor a chart of exercises, 
and returned triumphantly with it. 

There were thirty exercises alto- 
gether, and the chart gave you 

(1) A detailed explanation of how 
to do each particular exercise; 

(2) A photograph of a lady doing it. 

“After all,” I reassured myself, after 
the first bashful glance, “it is Adela 
who has thrust this upon me; and she 
must have known.” So I studied it. 

Nos. 10, 15, 28 and 30 seemed the eas- 
jest; I decided to confine myself to 
them. For the first of these you strap 
yourself in at the waist, grasp the han- 
dies, and fall slowly backwards until 
your head touches the floor—all the 
elastic cords being then at full stretch. 
When I had got very slowly halfway 
down, an extra piece of elastic which 
had got hitched somewhere came sud- 
denly into play, and I did the rest of 
the journey without a stop, finishing 
up sharply against the towel-horse. The 
chart had said, “Inhale going down,” 
and I was inhaling hard at the moment 
that the towel-horse and two damp 
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towels spread themselves over my face. 

“So much for Exercise 10,” I thought, 
as I got up. “I'll just get the idea 
to-night, and then start properly to- 
morrow. Now for No. 15.” 

Somehow I felt instinctively that No. 
15 would cause trouble. For No. 15 
you stand on the right foot, fasten the 
left foot to one of the cords, and 
stretch it out as far as you can 

What—officially-—you do then, I can- 
not say 

Some people can stand easily upon 
the right foot when the left is fastened 
to the wall . . . others cannot 

It is a gift 

Having recovered from my spontane- 
ous rendering of No. 15, I turned to 
No. 28. This one, I realized, was ex- 
tremely important; I would do it 
twelve times. 

You begin by lying flat on the floor 
roped in at the waist, and with your 
hands (grasping the elastic cords) held 
straight up in the air. The tension on 
your waist is then extreme, but on your 
hands only moderate. Then taking a 
deep breath you pull your arms slowly 
out until they lie along the floor. The 
tension becomes terrific, the strain on 
every part of you is immense. While 
I lay there, taking a deep breath be- 
fore relaxing, I said to myself, “The 
strain will be too much for me.” I 
was wrong. It was too much for the 
hook. The hook whizzed out, every- 
thing flew at me at once, and I re- 
membered no more. R 

As I limped into bed, I trod heavily 
upon something sharp. I shrieked 
and bent down to see what had bitten 
me. It was a tin plate bearing the 
word “LADIES.” 


“Well?” said Adela a week later. 

I looked at her for a long time, 
“When did you last use the Hyperion?” 
I asked. 

“About a year ago.” 

“Ah! . . . You don’t remember 
the chart that went with it?” 

Punch. 
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“Not well. Except, of course, that 
each exercise was arranged for a par- 
ticular object, according to what you 
wanted.” 

“Exactly. So I discovered yesterday. 
It was in very small type, and I missed 
it at first.” 

“Well, how many did you do?” 

“I limited myself to exercises 10, 15 
and 28. Do you happen to remember 
what those are for?” 

“Not particularly.” 

“No. Well, I started with No. 10. 
No. 10, you may recall, is one of the 
most perilous. I nearly died over No. 
10. And when I had been doing it for 
a week I discovered what its particular 
object was.” 

“What?” 

“‘To round the forearm’! Yes, 
madam,” I said bitterly, “I have spent 
a week of agony and I have 
rounded one forearm.” 

“Why didn’t you try another?” 

“I did. I tried No. 15. Six times in 
the pursuit of No. 15 have I been shot 
up to the ceiling by the left foot 
and what for, Adela? ‘To arch the in- 
step’! Look at my instep! Why should 
I went to arch it?” 

“I wish I could remember which 
chart I sent you,” said Adela, wrink- 
ling her brow. 

“It was the wrong one,” I 
said. 

There was a long silence. 

“Oh,” said Adela suddenly, “you 
never told me about No. 28." 

“Pardon me,” I said, “I cannot bear 
to speak of 28.” 

“Why, was it even more unsuitable 
than the other two?” 

“I found, when I had done it six 
times, that its object was stated to be, 
‘To remove double chin.’ That, however, 
was not the real effect. And so I 
crossed out the false comment and 
wrote the true one in its place.” 

“And what is that?” asked Adela. 

“*T'o remove the hook,’” I said gloom- 
ily. 

A. A. M. 
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SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


Self-improvement is not much talked 
of among the cultivated. We seldom 
hear of an improving book. If we 
spoke of one, we should mean a book 
the author of which had a wearisome 
tendency to improve the occasion. 
There are certain shynesses which we 
regard as becoming, and rather foster 
in ourselves. After a time they become 
affectations, and in the end shibboleths. 
But among simpler people nowadays 
self-improvement is the fashion. They 
read, and reason, and make rules, and 
form societies with this object. They 
talk of it, and write of it, and are not 
ashamed. 

What is it exactly that they want to 
improve into? if one may ask so un- 
grammatical a question. What is the 
standard to which they are striving to 
attain? A little book has just come out 
called “Success Secrets” (by O. S. 
Marden; T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. net)—it 
ought to have been called “The Art of 
Self-Improvement’—which we believe 
supplies a very clear answer to these 
questions. It is written primarily, we 
should imagine, for those in commercial 
employ,—for men and women who have 
not had every advantage which money 
can give during their earliest years, but 
who desire ardently to become prosper- 
ous, honest, educated, and well-man- 
nered members of a pleasant society. 
The attainment of these ends is in the 
author’s belief a matter of equipment, 
and equipment can be gained by will- 
power and determination directed by 
constant obedience to the spur and 
curb of “Do” and “Don’t.” First of all, 
the student of “self-improvement” 
should believe in God and in himself. 
Indeed, he must go further than that. 
‘He must feel himself “ta co-worker with 
the Creator of the universe”; he must 
be certain of the worth and dignity of 
his task, however dull or trivial it may 


seem! and he must allow himself no 
nervous vacillation,—he must not “ruin 
his own judgment by not trusting it.” 
After such counsel as this, the reader 
can hardly help smiling when his 
teacher descends to details, and he is 
told to keep “the man at the other end 
of the bargain” in his mental eye, and 
instructed how to comport himself in 
“a customer’s office” or “as the repre- 
sentative of a dignified, reliable house.” 
All the same, how to “take a rebuff 
good-naturedly” is a thing very well 
worth learning, and one the importance 
of which may easily be depreciated. 
But money-making is only a side-aim 
to the self-improver; that is, it is but 
one means, and not the chief means, to 
the happiness which is his end. He is 
to get out of his~work a more refined 
pleasure than that of gain. He is to 
“go to the bottom of it” and “do it in 
the spirit of an artist, not an artisan.” 
As to “luck,” our instructor has no be- 
lief in it. Men “lose their luck,” he 
says, by “making a business of pleas- 
ure,” or “in dawdling,” or “‘at the race 
track,” or “at cheap, demoralizing 
shows.”” Sometimes it “goes down in 
drink and up in smoke.” More often 
they pitch it away by “refusing posi- 
tions they could get because they did 
not know whether they would like the 
work or not.” It is seldom chance, we 
are told, that loses a man “promotion.” 
He remains at the bottom of his ladder 
because “he watched the clock,” or 
“was always grumbling,” or “chose his 
friends among his inferiors,” or “did 
not think it worth while to learn how.” 
An enthusiasm for education is al- 
most a necessity to any real self-im- 
provement. The man who asks “Is it 
worth while?” has not the root of the 
matter in him. “Does it pay,” the 
writer scornfully asks, “to push one’s 
horizon farther out?” “to taste the ex- 
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hilaration of feeling one’s powers un- 
fold?” “to acquire a character-wealth, a 
soul-property?” But our author is 
never long in the clouds. “Does it 
pay,” he asks in more practical mood, 
“to fit oneself for a superior position?” 
Want of education is to be regarded not 
as a misfortune but as a disgrace. “It 
is a disgrace,” we read, to live in the 
midst of museums, picture-galleries, 
lectures, and “improvement clubs,” and 
“not avail oneself of their advantages.” 
The same thing is true of men and 
women. A man is a fool if he marries 
a woman who “does not think it worth 
while to read for self-improvement.” 
Any one should be ashamed “not to be 
able to carry on intelligently conversa- 
tion upon current topics,” and even 
“not to have intelligent knowledge of 
the general affairs of the world, and the 
interrelations of nations.” 

The rules of manners here suggested 
are many of them put under the head- 
ing of popularity. Indeed, bar certain 
fundamental suggestions about being 
clean and smart in person, not apolo- 
gizing for one’s parents, correcting their 
mispronunciations, or appearing in curl- 
papers, they are excellent suggestions 
for making oneself liked. For in- 
stance, the student is advised to take 
a genuine interest in his interlocutor; to 
“force” his own “moods,” so as not to 
let it be seen when he is anxious or 
in the “blues”; to be ready with praise; 
to cease fidgeting and fretting and 
fault-finding and looking for slights; 
finally—and this last is rather an odd 
piece of advice—to treat all men on an 
equality: “Believe in the brotherhood 
of man, and recognize no class distinc- 
tions.” We have left out, however, 
one valuable, if somewhat primly ex- 
pressed recommendation to those famil- 
iar with foreign parts. “Let a refined 
manner and superior intelligence show 
that you have travelled, instead of con- 
stantly talking of the distant countries 
you have visited.”” The end of the 


whole course of study is happiness. 
Given a successful marriage, it is to 
be found “in friendships,” “in friendly 
letters,” “in social intercourse, “in a 
clean conscience,” “in the work we 
love,” “in the companionship of books,” 
and “in doing one’s best.” This is cer- 
tainly a very admirable, if not a very 
original, ideal, and one as far from the 
decadence we are apt to deplore as the 
north is from the south. 

Why is it that the attitude of so- 
phisticated or highly placed persons 
towards all open endeavor after self-im- 
provement is almost invariably one of 
a good-natured or ill-natured satire? 
We believe that at the bottom of their 
hearts not a few of them feel that 
those who are born without what are 
called advantages had better die with- 
out them. They wish all the necessi- 
ties of existence to all the world; they 
would put themselves out to a small 
extent to give them to them; but se- 
cretly they think that good manners, 
delicate feelings, the refinements of life. 
and all the delights of the mind should 
remain monopolies. It comforts them 
to observe little errors of taste, a little 
lack of perception, a little conceit, a lit- 
tle show of effort better meant than di- 
rected, in those who stretch forward to 
share these goods. They smile and feel 
secure. But, setting aside these ill- 
conditioned gentry, why do so many 
good people take a supercilious view of 
the desire for self-improvement,—we 
mean of the hearty, self-conscious, open 
effort to better oneself in the best sense 
which this book represents? Why do 
they, to put the matter very plainly, 
look down upon it and feel amused 
by it? As they are good people, there 
must be something which is not vulgar 
at the bottom of their satire and sus- 
picion. We suppose that they are ac- 
tuated by a firm belief that aspiration is 
so delicate a substance that exposure 
will destroy it, while they forget that 
aspirations are as often fatally smoth- 
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ered as fatally exposed. Clinging 
firmly to the first dogma, many people, 
especially among those who set fash- 
ions, have taken it into their heads that 
aspiration is best preserved under an 
opaque covering of humor, or of that 
form of intellectualism which avoids 
all display of moral conviction. It is 
a fashion calculated entirely to puzzle 
the social observer. How much aspira- 
tion after a good, wholesome, and full 
life is yet alive under all the attractive 
draperies wherewith persons of infalli- 
The Spectator. 


ble taste think that it should be hid- 
den? Is there very much? Life in a 
society of ardent self-improvers might 
at times seem slow, but one has to 
qualify that statement by remembering 
that aspiration is a very strong motive- 
force. A society which loses it will 
not only be slow but stagnant, and no 
admixture of ncisy mirth will avail to 
freshen it. The class which laughs 
most heartily at the self-improvers is 
the class which is least likely to laugh 
last. 





A MEMORIAL TO CHARLES LAMB, 


There is at this moment no public 
statue of Charles Lamb. It is, indeed, 
not certain that there ought to be, and 
I have heard several good judges say 
that marble and Elia’s immaterial 
frame were better kept apart; but pos- 
sibly the discovery which I am about to 
describe may cause them to change 
their opinion. Tablets have been 
placed on certain of Lamb’s homes; but 
there is none in the Temple, where (at 
2, Crown Office-row) he was born; and 
there is no bust of him in the Abbey 
or the crypt of St. Paul’s, and there is 
no longer a County Council steamboat 
bearing his name. Whether or not 
such neglect matters is a question for 
each of us to decide; but chance has 
just brought about the discovery that, 
if ever it happened that enough old- 
fashioned people put down their money 
in order that the Temple Gardens 
might be enriched by some such figures 
as the Carlyle at Chelsea, the end 
might be gained by a far simpler means 
than usual; since there is in existence, 
easily available for enlargement (thus 
not only saving a sculptor’s fees, but 
ensuring .a likeness), a minute contem- 
porary statuette of the essayist, perfect- 
ly suited for commemorative purposes. 

This statuette is in the Willett collec- 
tion of pottery and porcelain in the Mu- 


seum of the Brighton Corporation, and 
is thus catalogued.—‘Statuette.  Bis- 
cuit porcelain. Charles Lamb (1775- 
1834). H. 10in. Derby. ec. 1830.” 
That the figure is rightly named there 
is no doubt whatever, although it has 
no lettering upon it. But who else 
looked like Lamb? Southey is the only 
possible rival; and Southey, of course, 
might as fittingly be seated, as this fig- 
ure is, upon folios. But this is not 
Southey: it is Elia. There is no doubt 
about that. The folios are not the actual 
seat; they are piled beneath the very 
florid chair, the counterpart of that now 
kept by Edgware-road photographers, 
in which the firm of porcelain manufac- 
turers liked its celebrities to repose. 
Hannah More, close by, is similarly 
supplied. In thit chair sits Charles 
Lamb, dressed in shoes and knee- 
breeches and a stock, with his fine 
“Titian-like head” tilted a little back- 
wards and resting on his right hand, as 
if pondering a passage in the tiny book 
which his outstretched left hand is 
holding. The nose is large and Wel- 
lingtonian; the head, as we are told 
wis the case, is big for the body. The 
countenance is benign and intellectual: 
a man apart, you realize at once. The at- 
titude is easy and natural; one believes 
in it, thinks of it as characteristic. I 
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daresay that Lamb is too tidy, a shade 
too precise; but statuettes have that 
fault. Rodin, of course, would ruffle 
his hair and see that his coat did not 
fit; but Rodin is beyond us, even if in 
this connection we wanted him. Any 
sculptor, I fear, is beyond us, for those 
to whom Lamb’s fame is actually dear 
are few and modest in possessions. 
That is why the discovery of this little 
figure seems to be so opportune; for the 
first, and I hope last, time in my life, 
I am glad to think that, if it were de- 
cided to go further with the scheme I 
have shadowed, no living artist need 
be employed. A purely mechanical 
enlargement would meet the case. 

The nearest pictorial thing to the 
Lamb of the statuette is Wageman’s 
portrait of 1824 or 1825. In that, which 
is full face, one loses some of the aqui- 
linity of the nose, but it has similar 
hair (although rougher) and the same 
cut of clothes (but less perfect). Brook 
Pulham’s etched caricature of 1825 
makes the hair unkempt and straight— 
surely an error—but he gives the nose 
much of our sculptor’s sharpness. 
Meyer, who painted Lamb in 1826, soft- 
ens the features. Maclise, who cor- 
roborates costume and physical propor- 
tions, came later, and he also made the 
hair much less curly. If the sculptor 
did not model from life, then I think 
he probably went to Wageman’s draw- 
ing for his groundwork, with perhaps 
hints from a friend. But I see no rea- 
son to doubt that he had a sitting. As 
to who this sculptor was, I have a note 
from Mr. Read, of the British Museum. 
“It seems probable,” he writes, “that it 
was modelled (assuming it to be Derby 
biscuit and not Parian, a later thing) 
by Samuel Keys [the younger], who 
worked at Derby modelling figures of 
theatrical folk until 1830. He then left 
Derby for the Potteries.” 

It may be held as an argument 
against the “life” theory that, had 
Lamb in his days of leisure towards 
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the end (“circa 1830”) given sittings to 
a modeller, he would have said some- 
thing about it in his letters; but, on the 
other hand, he says nothing of his sit- 
ting to Joseph, nothing of Wageman., 
nothing of Maclise’s visit to make the 
drawing for Fraser’s Magazine, nothing 
of Cary visiting Edmonton to paint that 
picture of Lamb and his sister which 
hangs in the National Portrait Gallery. 
Yet a statuette to be reproduced in 
numbers (as one must suppose this one 
was) is a different thing—a more spe- 
cial and rarer form of flattery, less 
within the experience of Lamb and his 
friends than sitting for their portraits— 
and the circumstance that the corre- 
spondence makes no allusion to it must 
perhaps be considered a little striking. 
It has to be remembered, however, that 
quantities of his letters have been lost. 

An interesting question is, who was 
the statuette made for? Not the mar- 
ket, surely, for there was hardly likely 
to be a public for the statuette of a 
man who had failed as a dramatist 
and whose essays did not reach a sec- 
ond edition in his lifetime. The whole 
thing is a mystery; but the fact that 
emerges is valuable—a statuette of 
Charles Lamb, seated at his ease, book 
in hand, so natural as to persuade us 
that the likeness is true. 

An exact life-size enlargement of this 
(save perhaps for a homelifying of the 
chair) would be wholly satisfactory. 
Could it not be managed? The ideal 
situation for it is, I think, the Temple 
Gardens, just through the gate facing 
Crown Office-row, where Lamb was 
born. It was through these gates 
that, as a child, he used to peer at the 
greenery; through these gates his ad- 
mirers might now peer at him. The 
statue would take up only a few square 
feet: surely the Templars would not 
grudge that? If one-tenth of the peo- 
ple who habitually say “dear Elia” 
gave only a shilling each, the thing 
could be done. 

EB. V. Lucas. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Iivliday book-buyers should lose no 
time in possessing themselves of the 
1909 catalogue of the “Mosher Books,” 
which can be had on request from 
Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me. It 
contains not only this year's titles, but 
a description of all the Mosher books 
published up to date; and its 80 ex- 
quisitely printed pages are at once a 
record and a specimen of Mr. Mosher's 
achievements in the art of book-mak- 
ing. 


A book that girls will enjoy and 
mothers approve—happy combination! 
—is “When She Came Home from Col- 
lege” by Marion Kent Hurd and Jean 
Bingham Wilson. Beginning with a 
graphic description of the last chafing- 
dish supper at college, the story follows 
the domestic vicissitudes by which the 
bright and bumptious graduate, eager 
to enlighten brothers, sisters, parents 
and neighbors-at-large, is made to learn 
the disagreeable differences between 
theory and practice. The theme is al- 
ways timely and the writers have 
treated it in a fresh and vivacious 
way. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The “Dudley Grahams,” Miss Alice 
‘Calhoun Haines’s subject in a former 
story, reappear in the further chronicle 
of “Cock-a-Doodle Hill,” transformed 
into residents of the country, the sub- 
jects of the scandalized observation of 
their neighbors, and intent upon mak- 
ing their fortune by rearing poultry. 
Their experience is varied in many 
ways, ridiculous and pathetic, but all 
contributing to the reader’s enjoyment. 
Real misfortune comes near the end of 
the story, but is bravely met and last 
of all an unexpected legacy descends 
upon the chicken farmer and the fam- 
ily is left in the certainty of living 
happy forever after. Henry Holt & 
Co. 


Mr. Norman Duncan’s “Going down 
from Jerusalem” is as agreeable a tale 
of Eastern travel as has appeared for 
many a year. Sights and sounds of 
the desert and all the staple topics 
he touches but slightly. His work is 
to study the natives about him; to un- 
derstand, if not their motives at least 
some of the thoughts under their tur- 
bans and behind their impassive faces. 
How he manages it no man may know, 
but they tell him tales of their neigh- 
bors and themselves, of their happiness 
and sorrow, even of their roguery and 
of their personal weaknesses, and his 
days are as if he were a medizeval mon- 
arch with minstrels and bards innu- 
merable, and his book is an innocent 
Arabian Nights. A colored frontis- 
piece and sixteen full page half tones 
almost as expressive of tint and shade, 
illustrate the book, but it needs no pic- 
tures to impress itself upon the mem- 
ory. Harper & Brothers. 


At midnight or thereabouts, Mr. 
Ralph Henry Barbour's latest heroine 
steps upon the rear platform of a pri- 
vate railway car to ascertain what is 
delaying the train and finds the hero 
standing beside the track. He loses 
no time in making her promise to wait 
until he has an opportunity to make 
her acquaintance, and to repeat his as- 
sertion that he loves her, and as the 
train moves away, she tosses back a 
spray of lilac. Hence the title of the 
book “Lilac Girl.” Mr. Barbour brings 
the two together five years later in a 
pair of exactly similar houses in a quiet 
village, and as neither has anything to 
do but to think about the other, and as 
both remember the chance encounter 
with pleasure the result is obvious. 
The story makes a pretty square 
quarto, with five colored pictures by 
Mr. Clarence F. Underwood, and dec- 
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orated end papers and marginal wood- 
land pictures, give it a setting as artis- 
tic as the text. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
4 
The political novel of the future now 
seldom assumes the cheerfulness of 
“Looking Backward”; and Mr. Rich- 
ard Henry Hereford’s “The Dema- 
gog,” published most appropriately 
with a Spelling Reform title, opens 
an unpleasant prospect of what 
may happen when the owner of 
some millions and some newspapers 
desires to be president. The au- 
thor has worked out the scheme very 
perfectly; the purchase of legislators, 
judges, private persons, corporations; 
the artful touches moulding the mould- 
ers of public opinion; the enormous 
bribes; and lastly the betrothal by 
which the man with the Spelling Re- 
form designation attempts to obtain the 
votes of the well-born. He is defeated 
in convention by the district attorney, 
an Irish incarnation of oratory and all 
the virtues, but defeated by the narrow- 
est of margins, and by an accident 
which a Puritan would have called the 
act of God. The story is well written 
and should take its place among those 
forces which tend to heighten the 
standard of political honesty. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s “My Day: 
Reminiscences of a Long Life,’”’ had it 
been published twenty-five years ago, 
would have been called in the phrase of 
that time a thoroughly “reconstructed” 
book, for without concealing the bitter- 
ness of her manifold sufferings as a 
dweller in a land harassed by war, and 
as the courageous defender of such a 
home as the struggle had left her, Mrs. 
Pryor finds words of praise for her 
former foes, words hardly less warm 
than those in which she clothes her 
memories of those who fought side by 
side with her husband. Unconsciously, 
as she writes, she portrays the ideal 
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Southern woman, as passionately fond 
of justice as a man, exquisitely tender, 
but sensitively proud and a queen of 
marriage. Among her stories is one re- 
cording one of Grant's courteous 
speeches, as perfect as “could have come 
from any powdered and velvet coated 
French marquis of an earlier century,” 
and for that if for nothing else all sol- 
diers and soldiers’ kinswomen should 
hear her. The volume is illustrated 
with some rare portraits, including one 
of Walker, and one of Lee early in the 
war. The Macmillan Company. 


If the ten stories of queens in Mr. 
James Branch Cabell’s “Chivalry” 
sometimes seem as overladen with su- 
perfluous forms as a Japanese cere- 
monial greeting; if the savagery of the 
men sometimes suggests the violent 
ward in an insane asylum rather than 
the castle keeps and kings’ palaces of 
the middle ages, yet must it be said 
that the author has striven faithfully 
to be accurate in his art, and to fail in 
no particular of reproducing the tongue 
of those chroniclers from whom he 
takes his stories. He has added much, 
and between the lines of history he 
has inserted whole stanzas and para- 
graphs and conversations, but nowhere 
has he been careless. One thing is 
certain! Somehow, somewhere, the 
author has found the lost secret of Sir 
Walter, and can persuade a reader triv- 
ial of thought, and conscious of lacking 
every attribute of majesty to fall into 
step with the march of his pageant, 
and the pleasure of that exercise is re- 
ceived from very few writers of modern 
fiction. Mr. Cabell is fortunate in hay- 
ing such an ally as Mr. Howard Pyle, 
whose twelve exquisite colored pictures 
deserve a better fate than to be shut up 
in any book. A cover of quaint design, 
wrought in rose and ivory, traversed by 
a winding band of leaf green, encloses 
stories and pictures and makes a vol- 
ume which might have pleased any one 
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of the ten Queens. Harper & Broth- 


ers. 


Mr. Madison Cawein’s “The Giant 
and the Star” is dedicated “To my Lit- 
tle Son Preston” and the verses which 
follow indicate that they were made 
for the little son and obtained the 
honor of his approval, even, it may be 
added, as they would be approved by all 
boys whose musical ear is sufficiently 
good to give them real enjoyment of 
verse. The title poem tells of the 
giant who enviously blew out the star 
to his later undoing, and it is fol- 
lowed by “Toyland” and “Candyland,” 
narratives of strange adventure; “Little 
Girlie Good Enough,” so good that she 
is far too good and nothing but a muff 
in the boy’s opinion; poems for Hal- 
lowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, all 
the child’s festivals; “Problems,” some 
of the questions which present them- 
selves to the boy and are presented by 
him to the nearest victim; poems con- 
taining the child’s explanations of some 
of the great riddles of existence, and a 
very few nonsense verses, and at the 
very end two or three serious poems 
by which the child’s reading may be 
linked to the ballads which are the 
bridge made to take him into the land 
of great poetry. The volume will prob- 
ably be a holiday favorite not this year 
only but for many years. Small, May- 
nard & Co. 


It is seldom that a story and its se- 
quel are so nearly similar in literary 
quality as “Anne of Green Gables” and 
“Anne of Avonlea,” published this au- 
tumn; evidently Miss L. M. Montgom- 
ery is to be congratulated on having 
preserved her original conception un- 
altered during the two years which 
have elapsed since the publication of 
the first volume. In the present book 
Anne’s mind is occupied not only with 
her pupils, whose compositions are 


magnificently original, but with a Vil- 
lage Improvement Society, which after 
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the manner of a half organized organi- 
zation makes quite as much trouble as 
it mends. Also, one of a pair of twins 
of whom she and her aunt assume 
charge misbehaves in a score of em- 
barrassing ways and excuses himself 
with immense ingenuity, but Anne is 
almost invariably admirable, although 
occasionally her celebrated red-headed 
temper betrays her. “Anne of Avon- 
lea” is an exceedingly pretty story of 
young girlhood, and as it leaves the 
heroine four years before her marriage, 
Miss Montgomery has no excuse for not 
writing four more, and making a pretty 
“set.” Therefore the small girls must 
not neglect “Anne of Avonlea” lest 
they should not quite understand those 
four. The grown-ups need no admoni- 
tion. L. C. Page & Co. 


The self-made hero is out of favor 
with the novelists and they gently tell 
him that he has mistaken his vocation 
and should seek a schoolmaster, or 
they assure him that his work is so 
bad that he should destroy it immedi- 
ately, and then, being masters of his 
fate, they compel him to take their 
advice, and proceed to sing the glories 
of the heroine’s marriage to the other 
man, a creation of the universities, or 
of long descent, or of money, or of 
something else obnoxious in the eyes 
of elder writers. In Jack London’s 
“Martin Eden,” one beholds the latest 
victim of the new style. He is a hand- 
some, preternaturally strong sailor, un- 
taught except by miscellaneous, un- 
guided reading, when he meets the 
beautiful daughter of a millionaire 
banker, and for the love of her, learns 
to correct his speech, wash his hands, 
press a crease in his trousers, sound 
his final consonants, and practise other 
arts and graces while striving to be- 
come a great and famous author. He 
does not succeed as a writer until he 
has won her, and has been cast off 
because his income is still too. small to 
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support her, and when she would re- 
turn to him, and the world would lav- 
ish smiles upon him, he finds that he 
has worn out soul, mind, and body in 
the struggle, and he drowns himself, 
seorning her, his success, and the 
world. The book is a work of art, and 
by far the best of Mr. London’s 
achievements, but alas for the self- 
made hero! The Macmillan Company. 


A bewildering variety of Christmas 
ecards and calendars comes this year, as 
in former years, from E. P. Dutton & 
Co. They are exquisite specimens of 
the lithographer’s art,—the work of E. 
Nister of Nuremberg. They are of all 
sizes and are sold at all prices, but as 
much pains seem to have been be- 
stowed upon those which are offered 
for a few cents as upon those of higher 
cost. Among the Christmas cards and 
booklets there are this year some beau- 
tifully illuminated Christmas post- 
cards. Among the calendars some of 
the most striking are the John Peel 
Calendar, decorated with quaint old 
English designs illustrating the old 
hunting song which gives its name to 
the calendar; Golden Childhood, with 
twelve colored designs showing small 
children, by Ida Waugh; In Picturesque 
Brittany, the leaves of which are deco- 
rated with designs illustrating life in 
Brittany; A Year with Keats, a twelve- 
leaved calendar, with illuminated let- 
tering and colored borders and selec- 
tions for each month from Keats; and 
Friendly Thoughts, decorated with 
flowers and birds, and each page con- 
tuining a quotation on friendship. Then 
there are smaller turn-over calendars. 
conveying sentiments upon Cheerful- 
ness, Happiness and Olden Times or 
giving Friendship’s Greeting; exquis- 
ite booklet calendars daintily lettered 
and illustrated, such as From Friend to 
Friend, Blessed be the Lord, Kindness 
and A Dainty Diary; and beautiful wall 
eards, with inspiring and devotional 
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mottoes in illuminated  text,—Give 
Thanks Unto the Lord, Like as the 
Heart Desireth, The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, God With Us, and many others. 


The Rev. Washington Gladden’s 
“Recollections” covers a long and inter- 
esting period of national and personal 
history. As he is the grandson of a 
revolutionary soldier, the entire history 
of the United States is included in the 
scope of his family traditions or per- 
sonal memories, but he allots only 
a few pages to the former, and ad- 
heres strictly to the promise of his 
title. He was born in Pennsylvania, 
but chiefly educated in New England; 
the printing office, the Academy and 
Williams College completing the struc- 
ture of which the foundation was laid 
in the district school. He was called 
to a Brooklyn church, and ordained at 
the age of twenty-four, in the year of 
Lincoln’s election, and, in the inter- 
vening half century now rounding to 
completion, he has occupied many im- 
portant editorial and pastoral positions 
and has published more than thirty 
books. He has lived that half century 
with eyes wide open and ears alert. 
So he tells what he remembers of the 
war; the invasion of Pennsylvania: 
the Vicksburg Fourth of July; the 
emancipation proclamation; his visit to 
the Army of the Potomac and his camp 
hospital work; the end of the war; the 
horror of Lincoln’s assassination; the 
foolishness of reconstruction; the 
North Adams experiment with Chinese 
labor, the Tweed ring, the Greeley cam- 
paign and Samuel Bowles; the Swing 
trial; the Hayes election and udminis- 
tration; the industrial revolution; serv- 
ice at Harvard as preacher and in Co- 
lumbus as member of the city govern- 
ment; dealings with varying problems, 
religious, municipal, state, national, so- 
cial and financial; and he adds a chap- 
ter of summary entitled Looking Back- 
ward and Forward. The book shows 
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the life of a real man: a life to make 
a boy study that he may become a good 
citizen. Houghton Mifflin & Co. 


After more than one patient and con- 
scientious endeavor, Mr. Roy Rolfe Gil- 
son in “The Wistful Years” has made 
himself a place in that not very strictly 
defined school which includes Ik Mar- 
vel, Mr. Kenneth Grahame, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie and those other benefactors of 
the story reader who exercise the 
double charm of picturing both their 
personages and themselves while they 
recount emotions and incidents, paint 
mental and spiritual development, and 
make a far deeper impression than can 
be wrought by broad melodrama or in- 
tense sentimentalism. The book tells 
the story of David from his boyhood, 
when in summer he was generally seen 
in the company of a wayward and gen- 
tle little river and meditated much on 
matters of which he never dared to 
speak until he mentioned them to Mar- 
garet, the girl who had once surprised 
him in an outburst of boyish histrion- 
ics and had laughed consumedly. Af- 
ter the happy moment of expression, 
his unloosed tongue is sufficiently ac- 
tive, as active perhaps as Margaret's, 
and the talk of the two is wonderfully 
pretty, surpassing even that one chap- 
ter in “April Hopes” in which Mr. 
Howells daringly ventured to be senti- 
mental without afterwards ridiculing 
himself. Their letters are even better 
than their talk, and had they appeared 
while the “Letter” epidemic was devas- 
tating the English-speaking world 
would have eclipsed all but the leader 
of the flock, Mrs. Clifford’s book, and 
perhaps two others. The narrative 
passage with which the story closes is 
as exceptionally good in its special way 
as the letters and the conversation, and 
the most careful search through this 
season’s novels will reveal no prettier 
wedding scene than its last few pages. 
If Mr. Gilson can continue at the height 


to which he has brought himself in this 
beok he will soon find himself beyond 
all rivalry. Baker & Taylor Company. 


The exterior of Mr. Philip S. Mar- 
den's “Travels in Spain” presents a de- 
sign almost too exquisitely tooled for 
its simple blackcloth ground, and show- 
ing the always fascinating combination 
of vermillion, turquoise, and olive, in 
the colors blended with its gold, but the 
book hardly needs so resplendent au 
introduction. Mr. Marden travels only 
in countries which please him, and al- 
though he certainly does not approve 
everything which he beholds in Spain, 
his pages afford thoroughly agreeable 
reading. His journey took him through 
Ronda, Granada, Seville, Cordova, To- 
ledo, Madrid, Segovia, Avila, Sala- 
manca, Burgos, Saragossa, Tarragona, 
Barcelona and Monserrat, and partly by 
grace of intelligent questions, and 
partly by good luck he was favored 
with sight of many things not shown 
to all tourists. In Toledo, for instance, 
he penetrated to the extraordinary re- 
gion of the cathedral described in the 
recent novel of Ibanez and obtained 
tickets permitting him to inspect the 
maze of chapels, chapter houses, treas- 
uries, and sacristies, in its lower region. 
Beyond the record of his experiences, 
Mr. Marden has made some references 
to racial and social traits, but has been 
so modest in his ventures that he is less 
instructive than some authors less qual- 
ified to give information. He frankly 
says that he is by no means desirous 
that his work shall be judged as a 
guide book, and there is little danger 
that it will suffer that injustice; but 
quiet readers not convinced of their 
own superiority to nations living under 
alien skies will derive from him im- 
pressions very similar to those which 
they would receive from making the 
same journey. The book is profusely 
illustrated from photographs. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 








